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PemocratiG; diadlock— and draft-seen as possible 

Ford eves Kennedy as 76 rival 



Kennedy: still threat 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. - 
Staff correspondent of ■. 

The Christian S cience Monitor 

Washington 

. President Ford Clearly Is not ruling out the possibility 
that Sen. Edward M. Kennedy will be his opponent in 

' i we. . : . . ' / 

Mr. Ford- who now seems bent on r unning navi year nn 

matter what happens to the economy. Is known to feel 
, that the Massachusetts Senator may very well be drafted 
by the Democratic Party — despite the Sherman-like 
Kennedy 'assertion that he will under no circum stance a 
be a candidate In 1976. 

Further, the President views Senator Kennedy as a 
most formidable opponent — despite Chappaquiddick. 

The President sees a prospect of a deadlock at the . 
: Democratic National Convention,, out of which would 
come a call which Senator Kennedy could not resist. 

- Personal problems’ noted 

Mr. Ford knows that.. Mr. Kennedy has personal 
problems — and he is sympathetic with the Kennedy 
. decision not to ran under these circumstances. 

But Mr. Ford, .as a. political realist, does see a . 
possibility. If not a likelihood, that Senator Kennedy will 
get an offer next year that he simply cannot say “no” to. 

While the President would not want to single out his 
“toughest” potential opponent, those who consult with 
.Mr. Ford daily on political, matters say that a Kennedy- 
' Jackson ticket would be the strongest opposition the 
Democrats coirid put up next year. 

★Please turn to Page 4 



Congress vs. Ford 
on pump priming 

Jobless picture perils President’s energy 
plan; the economy overshadows other issues 


; Photos by R. Norman Matheny, staff photographer 

. . to Ford candidacy? 


Focus 


Israel sees Kissinger talks risky 


' ‘By Francis Ofluer 

• Special corresponded tof 
' . TheGjiriatian Science Monitor 

-111 mn inn Tel Aviv, Israel 

i^UIIllll lU Tsradtifc believe that whatever turn 

Secretaraf- of State Henry A. Kifl- 
. J V slngerta^talks with Israeli leaders 

oalll ; / „ ; S tB^week, there will be risks 

'TV^ _■ _| L"| 1 _ ■■■ tav^veiiiar Israel. : 

for old . Dills *■ ?•* 

~ _ j another* withdrawal onthe Sinai front, 

' ' n.. nlkw p \ '• : that .cofttdrspell the end of the domi- 

By Robert Fi Hey ' .. . : role; the U.S. - a friend of Israel 

y*‘ - : — has had since the 1973 AraTp-Israeli 

^ J ; ;■ ffaaHitgtm .. war ta ffae search for a Middle East 

Nearly llO. years ago j the little., peace. Negotiations would tbep 
_ rl lpjylf^.v4ijr ; t&«enev^ 

;:; ‘jriion supplies by meeting si Om- the Mjfcddie Blast peace conference 
federate demand for $200,000 ransom. . would' be called back into session. At 


m 


Tet Aviv ties withdrawal to peace pledge 
but says Soviet aims may embolden Cairo 


' : Lnd Frederick still: is trying to" get its 
honey back from Uncle Sam. - 

• Congress receives a number of such 
equests from time to time, some for 
ven older debts. During the Revolu- 
ionary War,. Robert Morris financed 
riuch of the colonial effort But after 

.he war the fledgling nation did not 
Uepay him; its economy waa'seyerely 
Primped by. the twin ravages of 
erious inflation and high unemploy- 
aent (Sound familiar? ) " . 

..-.Periodically Morris de s c e n d a n ts 
. f-etition Congress to repay the out- 
t landing Morris loans. They haven't 
. ucceeded, either. 

On another .level are the gener- 
tions-old Indian protests against 
.undreds of broken treaties with the 
' . 'hite man's government in Washing- 
\yn. Despite some recent successes, 
lost Indian efforts have failed to get 
' fncle Sam to live up to his promises. 

' oncern for precedent 

■" AH of this helps, explain why the 

• irrent effort is unlikely to regain 

- rede rick its money: It would set a 
■ecedent that could open the flood- 
ites for similar pleas, at a time 
hen the U.S. is looking for ways to 

• "1m expenditures. 

‘The events, behind the Frederick 
quest began July 9, 1864, when Gen. 

■ tb al A Early, commander of 20,000 
. ' mfederate troops, rode into defense- 
- . ss Frederick — some 45 miles 
-• irthwest of Washington — and de- 
"... ended - $200,000. Otherwise, it was 
.. lplied, important federal military 
. Id hospital supplies worth between 
million and |1.5 million would be 

- itflscated. 

After, negotiations, Union-supporter 
1 wterlck met the demand, and the 
. -pplies went untouched. The drawn- 

• ..it talks served another purpose: 
/ ley delayed by a day a Confederate 
, fort to capture Washington by ad- 
! Anting from the north, enabling 

-esktent Lincoln to reinforce de- 
. uses along his northern perimeter. ' 
3en. Charles Me. M a t h ias, a Fred- 
ick resident and expert on local 
T&oiy, thinks “the time has come for 
/. S' federal government to reimburse 
•ederlck. The federal government 
r ‘ ouM pay Frederick value for the 
lue it received as a result of the 
■triotic acts of this city.*’ 

★Please turn to Page S 


Where to look 


the Middle Blast peace conference 
wouldbe called back into session. At 
/ Geneva, the Soviet Union and possibly 


. France would have a role — and both 
are deemed here hostile to Israel. . 

If Dr.. Kissinger does make prog-, 
ressln his talks in Israel and ’later lit 
Egypt, that might be possible anly;at 
the price of significant Israeli wltijp 
drawals in Sinai. At stake-arethS ■ 
important Mitla and Glddi passes and 
the Abu . Rudais oil field, all held by 
Israel since the war of 1967. J ■ 

What worries Israelis is that . 

tian T^re^den ^^^tJha^ said^^^ ^ 

erto that to secure Israeli withdrawal, " 
Egypt'must pay a political price .such 
as a formal deudarstianaf mm-belll^e- 


rence toward Israel. One of Israel's 
aims is to avoid war on the Egyptian 
front if hostilities should break out on 
the Syrian front. 

Criticism and support 
‘ Only last Friday, Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin reiterated 
that Israel would be ready to with- 
draw from both the Abu Rudeis oil 
field and from the passes, against a 
written Egyptian commitment of non- 
belligerence. - . 


By Richard L. g trout 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Deepening apprehension over the 
U.S. economic outlook has hardened 
Democratic response to President 
Ford’s tax-energy package. Some 
Republicans also are wavering. 

Washington reappraises the whole 
situation, political and economic, af- 
ter one of the most candid — and 
bleakest — administration budget 
projections in history. The projection 
got immediate validation, seemingly, 
In the January jump of unemploy- 
ment to 8.2 percent — the worst since 
1941. 

Democrats and labor groups say 
the White House forecast of three 
years of unemployment hovering 
around 8 percent Is simply “unaccep- 
table.” They demand more pump 
priming. 

Faster inflation ahead . 

Administration spokesmen, on the 
other hand, point to the huge two-year 
federal deficits already budgeted and 
warn against possible fester Inflation 
ahead. More comfortingly, however. 
Treasury Secretary William E. Simon 
and Alan Greenspan, chairman of the 
Council of Economic Advisers, say 
the last-minute budget forecasts are 
merely "projections” that are apt to 
be modified. 

Federal Reserve Board chairman 
Arthur F. Burns takes a more opti- 
mistic view of the situation. He not 
only says the recession may . not last 
much longer but attacks the budget 
projections: "Why do people put out 
figures like that when they don’t know 
what they are talking abou£?” 

President Ford, itisxmdterstood, did 
not see the figures until/ just before 
they became public. / 


ritten Egyptian commitment of non- Separation urged r . 

- -ajV.. , : . . D^.,^unia.urges Coi^:ess r to.sepa'_ 

5£r. RABln s offef met with strongly rate the energy programjeromthe tax 

rorded criticism in some Influential recovery program and delay the 

araeli quarters. Some newspapers energy program 90 days. The House 


Food price cuts doubted ~ 

By Lucia Mouat 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

... Washington 

U-S. cons um ers hoping that the current flurry of antitrust activity in 
the food area will lead to lower supermarket prices may be In for a 
long wait. 

Such is the sober assessment of some of the economists, lawyers, 
and consumer advocates keeping close watch over the food-oriented 
investigations launched by both the Justi ce D epartment's antitrust 
division and the Federal Trade Commission [FTC]- 
“Much as I wish otherwise, I just don’t think anything is going to 
come of it all,’* says one economist. “For every complaint issued In the 
food industry, there’s been one dismissed.” 

Also, there Is wide agreement these days on the theory that all along 
the distribution tine for food - even at the beginning stages — much of 
file job is concentrated in the hands of a few firms and that such 

concentration almost always breeds higher prices. 

But President Ford has pledged “vigorous” enforcement of antitrust 
laws — recently made tougher by Congress — as an important weapon 
in the fight against inflation-recession. The result is a high level of 

federal antitrust activity . *Pl«se tun. to Page t 


orawai, worded criticism in some influential 

ce.such -Israeli quarters. Some newspapers 
/. termed the proposal "a tactical mis- 
• .j take," others “an Ill-timed disclosure 
’ . .. of the government’s negotiating posi- 

V j . tian.” There were, however, also 
. V ' ■ supporting voices, praising the Prime 

- . Minister for his “sober realism.” 
i Additional difficulties . stem here 
•' / from President Sadat's repeated de- 
mand to tie any new Egyptlan-Israel 
accord to Israeli arrangements with 
" Syria/and the Palestine Liberation 

™ . Organization (PLO). 

’ * ] The most outspoken Israeli doubter 

of President Sadat's peaceful Intent is 
Defense Minister Shimon Peres. He 
04 said Saturday that the Egyptian Pres- 

*** - ident was “serious and sincere" when 

stating that he was not ready to make 

J® 1 political concessions to Israel, 

be 

ng j ‘For export only’ 

Mr. peres said reports about dis- 
M agreement between the Soviet Union 

. . and Egypt were “for export only — 

** especially for American con- 

tJ sumption.” In the past few weeks, he 

- . . said, new arms deals had been signed 

e 2 . .- by the two countries. 

~ ★Please turn to Page 4 


voted to do this by a big margin. One- 
third of the Republicans joined the 
majority. 

Crusty AFLr-CIO chief George 
Meany on CBS- TV’s "Face the Na- 
tion" Sunday cited unemployment 
and said, “I just don’t think the 
American public will take It.” 

“I don’t think the White House or 
the Congress realize the dimensions 
of the problem,” he continued. 
“We’re past the recession stage. 
We're going into depression.” 

The mood here lacks the virulent 
partisanship sometimes found in 
White House-Congress clashes. There 
' is genuine liking tor Mr. Ford on all 
sides. 

But a recent Harris poll showed that 
only II percent of the public were 
satisfied that he could manage the 
economy. He got overall a 60 to 86 
negative rating. Somewhat the same 
★Please turn to Page 4 


MANAGING 

OUR PLANET 

Pattern for survival 


More and more people 


are concerned that the 


world is getting too small 
for the growing millions of 
men and women who live 


in it. Will there be enough 
food to go around? Will 
enough fresh air be left to 
breathe? Monitor corre- 


spondent Takashi Oka has 
been on three continents 


to see what governments 
are doing about this prob- 
lem. The first of his five re- 


ports appears on the first 
page of the second sec 
tion. 


Prisons go coed— but mostly 
out of economic necessity 


By Clayton Jones 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Many U.S. prisons are going coed — 
to cut costs. 

Running separate prisons for 
women, who make up only 4 percent 
of all inmates, can be expensive. So, 
many states are putting men and 
women convicts in joint institutions 
and programs. 

Couples live in separate quarters 
but eat together in flower-curtained 
cafeterias, take afternoon strolls In 
areas more like a college campus 
than a prison yard, and attend school 
in common classrooms. 

Within the last year, 'at least half a 
dozen state and federal institutions 
have converted to coed prisons — 
more out of economic necessity than 


Will protests Mrs- Thatcher, Whiteiaw good-naturedly joust for votes 

curb offshore Round two for British Conservatives 

By a staff correspondent of decisive, there will be a third ballot 

■| J The Christian Science Monitor Thursday. 

Oil QlHIinQ: London her surprise victory over 

^ . former Prime Minister Edward 


Mrs — briefly 

ftortats 

ucation 


Style 

Sports 

Home Forum 


By Curtis J. Sitomer 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Los Angeles 

. Will 8 million to 10 million acres off 
the Atlantic. Pacific, and Alaskan 
coasts of the United States be opened 
to extensive oil development by pri- 
vate industry before the end of 1975? 

The answer depends on: 

• How much of President Ford’s 
‘energy package .Congress ultimately 
will approve. Offshore oil drilling is 
included as a vital source of domestic 
fuel. • 

• How sensitive the Department of 
Interior Is to public and political 
antidrilling pressures. Hearings held 
last week In Anchorage, Alaska, and 
here in Los Angeles disclosed strong 
opposition to a federal plan to open 
the outer continental shelf to oil 
production. 

Other protests expected 

Similar protests are expected to be 
voiced this week in Trenton, N. J. 
(Feb. 11, 12, and 18), when an Interior 
Department panel convenes there. 

★Please turn to Page 2 


London 

Margaret Thatcher and William 
Whiteiaw kissed each other fey the sea 
at Eastbourne Saturday. But their 
public display of affection — which 
was undoubtedly genuine — did hot 
obscure the determination with which 
each is pursuing the leadership of the 
opposition Conservative Party. 

The second ballot for the leadership 
takes place Tuesday. And if this is not 




Bandphoto 


Mrs. Thatcher: leading . . 


decisive, there will be a third ballot 
Thursday. 

Since her surprise victory over 
former Prime Minister Edward 
Heath in the first' ballot last Tuesday, 
Mrs. Thatcher has assiduously 
worked at broadening her appeal to 
all sections of the Conservative Party. 
She came to Eastbourne, along with 
her principal rival, Mr. Whiteiaw, to 
address the Young Conservatives at 
their annual convention, and received 
an. ecstatic reception. 

‘T believe we should judge people 
on merit and not cm backgrounds.” 
she said in her set speech. “I believe 
the person who is prepared to work 
hardest should get the greatest re- 
wards and keep them after tax. 

‘Back the workers’ 

“That we should back the workers 
and not the shirkers: that It is not only 
permissible but praiseworthy to want 
to benefit your own family by your 
own efforts. . . . You would not have 
political liberty for long if all power 
and property went to the state.” . 

It was. In a way, a catalog of 
Conservative principles, and It Illus- 
trated at the same time why some 
Conservatives fear Mrs. Thatcher's 
victory would keep. their party per- 
manently out of power. 

' . ★Please turn to Page 2 
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. will Mr. Whiteiaw win? 


in the spirit of experimentation, a 
Monitor survey finds. 

More coed prison experiments are 
in the offing. Just last year, Lexing- 
ton, Ky., and Pleasant, Calif., were 
added to Fort Worth, Texas, and 
Morgantown, W.Va., as sites where 
federal prisons admit both male and 
female convicts. A third federal 
prison in Terminal Island, Calif., will 
be taking down the fences soon be- 
tween the male and female inmate 
populations. 

Eager officials 

Women’s rights appear to be taking 
hold in American prisons — where 
charges of unequal treatment also are 
bringing a mingling of the sexes 
behind bars. 

In New Mexico a federal district 
judge ordered state prison officials in 
December to allow women convicts 
equal recreational vocational, and 
library facilities by March. Officials 
eagerly comply to cut the expense of 
running a separate prison for women. 

And an Ohio commission prepares 
for passage of the Equal Rights 
Amendment by seeking ways even- 
tually to integrate male and female 
inmate populations. 

U.S. penologists list many reasons 
in addition to women’s rights and the 
need to trim costs for a sudden boost 
in " oo-corrections. " 

Most important, some say, is the 
impact on an inmate's behavior when 
the opposite sex is around. 

. Recent studies of coed prisons in 
Fort Worth and Framingham, Mass., 
by the Harvard Center for Criminal 
Justice show that coed prisons take on 
aspects of a “home,” that little 
violence occurs compared to regular 
prisons, and that the chances of an ex- 
convict ending up behind bars again 
goes down when men and women 
serve time together. 

Physical - contact in the prisons is 
limited to hand-holding, but many 
prison romances have resulted in 
marriages. 

Still, the Harvard study finds a 
"normalizing” of the quality of life In 
prisons that go coed. Tensions and 
dangers are reduced as the atmo- 
sphere becomes more open, friendly. 
Qualities that may have been hidden 
in inmates are brought out; .women 
become more feminine and.men more 
wholesome as the traditionally hostile 
social structures of prisons break 
down. * Please turn to Page 4 
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Rhodesian 
blacks fly 


to Tanzania 
for advice 


By Geoffrey Godseli 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


After marking time for nearly two 
months, Rhodesian Prime Minister 
Ian Smith has had a second round of 
talks with his country’s black African 
leaders. The leaders were then 
allowed to fly to Dar es-Salaam, 
capital of Tanzania, to consult with 
three African presidents who have 
Interested themselves In breaking the 
political deadlock between Rho- 
desia's black and white commu- 
nities. 

The question this time is: Does Mr. 
Smith really mean business? Is he 
ready after all to make enough con- 
cessions to satisfy black Rhodesians 
— and paradoxically the tough Prime 
Minister of white-run South Africa, 
JohnVorster? 

Mr. Smith’s record hitherto is that 
of a leader committed to every pos- 
sible tactic to put off the day when 
Rhodesia’s white minority (out- 
numbered nearly 25 to 1 by blacks) 
surrenders Its privileged status and 
opens the door to eventual majority 


rule in the country. 


Vorster views reversed 


But since the collapse of the Portu- 
guese empire in southern Africa — 
and the consequent removal of white- 
run Portuguese buffers between 
South Africa and black-run African 
states — Mr. Vorster ironically has 
reversed himself on his attitude to- 
ward Mr. Smith. 

Instead of helping Mr. Smith to 
maintain the privileged position of 
whites in Rhodesia, he now is putting 
pressure on Mr. Smith to come to 
terms with Rhodesia's blacks. This Is 
to avert war on race lines in Rhodesia 
which might eventually Involve South 
Africa. 

Mr. Vorster was a key figure In 
getting Mr. Smith to free from deten- 
tion two of Rhodesia* 9 most in- 
fluential Africa leaders, the Rev. 
Ndabaningi Slthole and Joshua 
Nkomo, and open talks with them on 
the future. Parallel pressure was put 
on the black leaders by the Presidents 
of Zambia, Tanzania, and Botswana. 
These are the Presidents with whom 
the Rev. Mr. Slthole, Mr. Nkomo and 
Bishop Abel Muzorewa met in Dar es- 
Salaam Feb. 7 after Mr. Smith had 
resumed talks with them earlier in 
the week. 

The agreement reached In the first 
round of talks in early December 
between Mr. Smith and the African 
nationalists had broken down by mid 
January. Each side charged the other 
with breaking its word. Mr. Smith 
alleged the Africans had not sus- 
pended guerrilla operations within 
Rhodesia — as they had promised. 
The Africans alleged that Mr. Smith 
had not released all African political 
prisoners — as he had promised. 

( They say at least 200 are still in jail . ) 

Honoring of these two promises was 
to be the prelude to a constitutional 
conference out of which it was hoped 
would come wider access of black 
Rhodesians to a fair share of political 
power. 

Presumably last week’s talks were 
aimed at getting things back on the 
tracks. And presumably Mr. Vorster 
has been busy behind the scenes to get 
negotiations going again. 

There may well be long arguments 
— even if there is an effective 
guerrilla cease-fire and all black 
political prisoners are released — 
over who should chair the con- 
stitutional convention and where It 
should be held. 

And if agreement is reached on 
convening the conference, Mr. Smith 
and his white supporters are likely to 
resist anything promising black ma- 
jority rule in their lifetime. Within the 
black nationalist movement — par- 
ticularly among the Rev. Mr. Sit- 
hole’s supporters — are those willing 
to settle for nothing less than black 
majority rule right away. 


Canadian financing at the brink 


Tar sands project rescued 


By Dob Sellar 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 


Ottawa 

Three Canadian governments — the 
federal and two provincial ones — 
have united to rescue a high-risk, 
pioneer oil extraction venture in the 
Alberta tar sands. 

The Syncrude Project, as it is 
known, pl^ns to tap the long in- 
accessible tar sands reserves which 
some say contain 300 billion or more 
barrels of oil — or the equivalent of 
the Middle East reserves. The project 
had teetered on the brink of collapse 
for two months after its price tag 
doubled to $2 billion and one of the 
four Syncrude partners dropped out. 

The three remaining partners 
threatened to stop construction work 
already under way on the 125,000- 
barrel-a-day plant if additional capi- 
tal could not be found. 

But at the last minute, federal 
Energy Minister Donald Macdonald 
announced the federal government in 
Ottawa would invest $300 million, * 
Alberta $200 million, and Ontario $100 
million to keep the project alive. 


$400 million to raise themselves, half 
of it already promised in loans from 
the oil province of Alberta. 

One other tar sands plant Is oper- 
ating commercially, but it produces 
only 50,000 barrels a day. That ven- 
ture ran up losses of $85 million before 
finally turning a profit in 1974, its 
eighth year of operation^ 

The black Alberta tar sands must 
first be mined with huge draglines 
and then steamcleaned so that Its 
"synthetic” oil can be rinsed away. 

The proposed Syncrude extraction, 
plant will use four 80- cubic-yard drag- 
lines, mining 300,000 tons of sand a 
day. Since the recoverable yield from 
ontar sand ranges between. 100,000 
and 250,000 barrels, the Syncrude 
plant will gobble up nearly an acre of 
land a day. 


relinquish a minimum of 30 percent of 
the equity in Syncrude. And if Alberta 
exercises all its options, the public 
sector’s stake in the venture will rise 
to 60 percent 


The project remains a marginal 
one, since it depends upon a contin- 
uation of high international prices to 
be viable. 


The Syncrude consortium has man- 
aged to wring some important tax and 
pricing concessions out of the federal 
government. 


An acre a day 

This leaves the three U .S. -con- 
trolled Syncrude partners with only 


Dependent on price 

The troubled Syncrude project was 
begun in the early 1060s, when oil 
companies thought they could extract 
80,000 barrels of oil a day from a plant 
that would cost only $100 million. 

But the scale they envisaged was 
too small, and inflation sent prices 
skyward — a tenfold increase In less 
than 15 years. 

So now, with the government aid, 
the multinational firms have had to 


For example, Ottawa has promised 
the consortium that Syncrude oil will 
be sold at international-level prices 
even if the domestic price remains 
artificially low. 

Secondly, any future limits imposed 
on Canadian oil field production 
would not apply to the synthetic crude 
extraction plant. 

And thirdly, the Syncrude oil will be 
exempted from new federal taxation 
measures which no longer permit 
other oil companies to deduct provin- 
cial royalty payments from their 
taxable incomes at the federal level. 

Other tar sands plant promoters are 
expected to insist on similar con- 
cessions from federal authorities, 
even though the Syncrude ar- 
rangement is supposed to be a one- 
shot deal rather than a precedent. 


Forgotten foods — menu for hungry 


Scientists trying to get people to eat better 
think abandoned native plants may be answer 


By David F. Salisbury 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 


When well-meaning experts at- 
tempted to ‘get them to cook with red 
vegetable oil, the Tanganyikan 
women rebelled. They simply could 
not stand the color. 

This is just one of the many prob- 
lems facing the workers attempting to 
get people in the developing countries 
to eat better. A host of various 
nutritional foods, additives, and sup- 
plements have been tried with little 
success. 

One of these nutritionists has a 
different idea. Dr. John R. Robson, 
who directs the Human Nutrition 
Program at the University of Mich- 
igan, thinks that in some cases the 
best way to a balanced diet may be to 
promote wholesome native foods 
rather than attempting to sell needy 
populations on something new. 

Actually this is an old concept that 
fell from favor when the assault on 
hunger shifted from the hands of the 
home kitchen to the food laboratory in 
the 1950s. 


of "primitive” tribes sponsored by 
the International Biological Program . 
indicate that their diets may be the 
healthiest for them. Scientists have 
Isolated a number of "diseases of 
civilization’' that could be caused by a 
radically changed diet. And they have 
found that a number of the world's 


oldest people live in these remote 
areas. 

Dr. Robson suggests that in areas 
where undernourished people resist 
new foods, modern know-how should 
be brought to bear to promote or 
adapt native foods that can add 
needed nutrition. Problems arise be- 
cause the nature of many of these 
plants is not known, and many cannot 
readily be adapted to modem farming 
techniques. 


*Food price cuts doubted 


Continued from Page 1 

• The FTC is in the midst of legal- 
action against the nation’s largest 
cereal manufacturers — Kellogg, 
General Mills, General Foods, and 


and the determination to withstand 
political pressure. 

The combined budget of both gov- 
ernment antitrust divisions for in- 
^stance is less than $39 million for 


Quaker Oats — for monopolistic practi '‘fiscal 1975. Far from all of it wlll go 


‘Food imperialism' 

It has begun to get serious attention 
among food experts once again. 

"As countries develop, many of the 
native plant foods simply disappear 
from the menu," says Dr. Robson. 

Studies of ancient man indicate that 
our hunter-gatherer forebearers 
feasted on as many as 125 different 
types of plants and animals. Through 
contact with civilization, aborigines 
in the Philippines already have cut 
down their food choices from more 
than 100 to about 50. In Africa this 
process has gone to an extreme. Many 
tribes now rely almost totally on a 
single food, often a starchy root. 


tlces. 

9 Last Dec. 10, the FTC issued a 
complaint against Contin ental Baking 
Company, a subsidiary of ITT and the 
makers of Wonder Bread, for mo- 
nopolistic practices. , 

• The Justice Department is in- ' 
volved in lengthy investigations erf 
possible price fixing for beef, eggs, ■ 
seafoods, sugar, soft drinks, dairy 
products, and other foods . 

• Six sugar-re fining companies 
were indicted by a San Francisco 
federal grand jury Dec. 19, 1974 for 
price fixing. 


•for the food probe. 

In Justice, far instance. It is widely 
; assumed that the bulk of the legal 
. antitrust staff will be fully occupied 
with the recently filed case against 
j American Telephone and Telegraph 
. Company and the coming trial of the 
. International Business Machines suit. 


i ‘Political will’ doubted 


Healthiest diets 


An unwitting form of "food impe- 
rialism" on the part of Western 
experts has contributed to this, thinks 
the Michigan nutritionist, who has 
participated in a number of inter- 
national food projects. The promotion 
of modem, high-yield crops often 
causes people to neglect their tradi- 
tional sources of food. Yet these could 
be valuable food supplements, and 
they have the Inestimable value of 
already being acceptable he points 
out. 

More fundamentally, recent studies 


Seattle example cited 

All this could result in reduced food 
prices. A decade ago, for instance, an 
FTC suit against bakers in Seattle 
charging 24 cents a loaf far bread 
brought the price back to the 20 cent 
price prevalent elsewhere, saving 
consumers an estimated $3.5 million a 
year. 

Mark Green, director of Ralph 
Nader's Corporate Accountability Re- 
search Group, says he is “dis- 
appointed that neither federal anti- 
trust agency has seen fit to system- 
atically. study industries moved 
against once the case Is over. 

Those who are skeptical about the 
current antitrust activity say the 
problem is one of money, manpower, 


j *T do think all the activity could 
i lead to a difference in food prices but I 
| don’t think the agencies have the 
political will to carry it all through — 
I really think it’s just public rela- 
tions," comments Susan DeMarco of 
the agribusiness accountability proj- 
ect. 

James T. Halverson, director of the 
FTC’s Bureau of Competition, thinks 
that even though antitrust cases are 
tune consuming, ,they can still help 
fight inflation: 

"Increased antitrust enforcement 
always has a great. Impact for the 
i consumer even though the action may 
' be delayed," he says. "It’s the police- 
man of the free market and it should 
; be going on whether you have 4 
percent or 12 percent inflation. I do 
think there’s a higher focus on it 
during inflationary periods because 
people ask what tools you have be- 
sides price controls to keep prices 
down." 


★Will protests curb drilling? 



itemized or 

standard 

deduction? 


... figure your tax both 
ways before yon decide. 


Internal Revenue Service 


Continued from Page 1 

m Whether U.S. relations with 
Middle East oil-producing nations 
worsen to the point that federal 
officials deem it vital to step up 
considerably domestic resources de- 
velopment — including that of off- 
shore oil. 

• How persuasive industry is in 
carrying its “drill now — or do 

without” message to Congress and 
the public. 

• Whether ecologists and others 
can convince Americans to change 
their life-styles and use less oil for 
their homes, cars, offices, and recrea- 
tional activities. 

The President is committed to off- 
shore drilling as is Secretary, of the 
Interior Rogers C. B. Morton. And 
some believe that the current hear- 
ings on environmental impacts of ' 
such oil development are merely a 
formality (required by law) before 
the administration announces a 
wholesale auction of leasea 


costs, amounts of reserves, and other 
data now only known to industry. 

U.S. Sen. John V. Tunney (D) of 
California attacks the Interior De- 
partment's leasing proposal” as dan- 
gerous, ill-conceived, and in- 
sensitive.” 

Mr. Tunney and his fellow Cal- 
iforaia Senate colleague, Alan. Crans- 
ton (D), ask President .Ford to post- 
pone all proposed lease sales in 1975 — 
pending further study. 


Systematic plan sought 
Further, even some of the most avid 
opponents of coastal drilling now 
admit that it will happen eventually. 
But what they want is a delay — at 
least for a year or two until a 
systematic national energy plan is 
developed, further safeguards 
against accidents and oil spills are 
assured, and methods devised to 
provide public access to production 


Other proposals listed 

They also want enactment of laws 
which would set up a new system for 
exploring offshore oil reserves — , 
affording broader public information 
regarding resources before leases are 
made; allow' state and local govern- 
ments a bigger role in dedskxis about 
drilling; develop new and better tech- 
nology to prevent - and contain oil 
■spills and blowouts) and. create a 
national emergency oil reserve. 

Some of this legislation already Is hi 
the hopper. . 

Late last week antidrilling advo- 
cates got a boost from, the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. EPA 
urged the Interior Department to 
postpone for at least two years the 
opening of untouched offshore areas 
for oil and gas leasing and to bar 
leasing off the Alaska coast in-, 
definitely. Environmental . hazards 
were cited as the reason for this 
stance. 


New TV series 
Chinese 



‘Khan!’ raises 
issue of ethnic 
stereotyping 


By Frederic A. Moritz 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


San Francisco 

Television's latest descendant of 
the old "Charlie Chan” movie mys- 
teries has run into, a barrage of 
criticism from Chinese- American 
groups here. 

Americans of Chinese descent are 
proving they can be as concerned 
over tiie possibility of ethnic . ster- 
eotyping as any other minority group. 

At issue is the CBS network detec- 
tive series "Khan!" Premiered Fri- 
day (Feb. 7), the show features a 
part-Chinese actor and student of 
Taoism, Khigh Dhiegh, In the role of a 
bald Chinese- American ex-CIA (Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency) man, who 
operates as an independent-minded 
private investigator from his plush 
upstairs apartment in the heart of San 
Francisco's Chinatown. 

The show presents a misleading 
image of Chinese- American life, 
charges a coalition of Chinatown 
groups, including the Chinese media 
committee of the Chinese for Affirma- 
tive Action (CAA), the China Re- 
sources Development Center, the 
Asian-American Theater Workshop, 
Asian -Americans for Community In- 
volvement, the East-West newspaper, 
and the Association of Chinese Teach- 



ers. 


Request made 


"We're going to ask that a consul- 
tant and a writer from the San 
Francisco Chinatown community be 
used in filming of future episodes," 


★ Round 2 
for Britons 


Continued from Page 1 


Mr. White law, by contrast, was not 
given so effective a platform. His task 
was to participate to<a-rbemihar -on 
party organization and on devolution. 
His only real applause came when he 
said that "much of our British way of 
life is being threatened by what we 
have to accept is the most left-wing- 
dominated Labour government there 
has probably ever been in the coun- 
try." 


Whitelaw still favored 


Mr. Whitelaw is the establishment 
candidate, and he is still favored to 
win the final vote. But with three 
other candidates in the field besides 
himself and Mrs. Thatcher, it is 
doubted whether he can obtain a clear 
leadjn the second ballot, let alone an 
overall majority (which is needed to 
win). - 

Mrs. Thatcher won 180 votes in the 
first ballot, and on the second she 
needs only 139 for an outright victory. 
If Mr. Whitelaw wins on the third 
ballot only because of second prefer- 
ences, his stature as a leader will be 

diminis hed. 

There is a view that up to 30 of the 
Conservative members of Parliament 
who voted for Mrs. Thatcher last 
Tuesday did so to stop Mr. Heath 
rather than out of a positive prefer- 
ence for her. But equally persuasive 
is the opinion that she may persuade 
some of the 119 who voted for Mr. 
Heath, or the 11 who abstained, or the 
16 who voted for the third candidate, 
Hugh Fraser, that by her. forthright- 
ness and courage she deserves to 
become the new party leader. 


Con ciliation vs. determination 


One of Mr. Whitelaw’s problems, 
paradoxically, is that, he is by tem- 
perament a conciliator, a reconciler, 
not a bitter-ender. Mrs. Thatcher has 
not feared to take unpopular steps, 
such as abolishing free milk for school 
lunches when she was Education 
Minister in the Heath Cabinet. - 

Mir. Whitelaw’s temperament may 
appeal to the country as awhole. But 
will it convince faithful Conservative 
voters who- are dismayed at the 
nationalization program and wealth 
taxes proposed by the Labour. Party 
and Who want a leader that will 
provide a sharp and distinctive, con- 
trast to these programs? 

"Every dispute that starts has to 
end and every dispute, must, end in 
some form of basic agreement, ’'-Mr. 
Whitelaw told a television interviewer 
Sunday in his genial, rumpled way: . 

“Those who said grandly; ‘We will 
stand firm at all costs andjiever give 
way — history hasn’t proved to the 
end that that’s been a successful way. 
I’m not- In. the least ashamed to say. 
that I believe in understendingand in 
reason, in communication -and per- 
suasion, and I have still sufficient 
faith .in the good seiise bf .the vast 
majority of the people of oar couhtry; 
of the vast majority of tiade unkm- : 


"Khan!" star Khigh Dhiegh 

New TV show in troubf* 


says Russell Lowe of Chinese: 
Affirmative Action. . ;f. 

"We are not really trying to-poi£ 
Chinatown life. We’re trytng:to$| 
good detective story,” replie** 
show's producer ' Laurence Bej. 
"Charlie Chan started as a hoas& 
not in the CIA. Khan Is a pfeg. 
portrayed,” he says, adding that h 
willing to consider material ft 
Chinatown writers — but that's 
thing smacking of “prior censor ah- 
would be unacceptable. •>' 

The Chinese- American "critics' 
point to some previous Bucces 
since the "Chinese for Affirms} ; 
Action" media-monitoring progr _ 
against stereotyping was laUno" 
more than three years ago. TheCA 
media committee was tipped af£j' 
summer on the "Khan" series bjfc- 
logs of upcoming programs vddo 
receives from cooperating . if - 
broadcasting stations. 


Recognition gained 

Three years ago toe commits 
gained recognition with a campg; 
against a Saturday-morning TV- c 
toon series called "The ChanClai 
And local stations have agreed . 
remove some commercials the^grt ' 
found objectionable. includihgiBne- 
a Chinese gas-station attendari te- 
broken English to offer viewers at- - 
chinaware deal. •• vfc • 

The coalition now calls "Khah^r 
glorified updated version of '■‘G&set 
C han" with a main charactdr ^fei : 
often lapses into proverbs and atifc. 
speech. 

"Chinese immigrants just danttL 
like that In fortune -cookie EnghaJ; 
one of them explains. The critics^ 
are concerned that later episode* 
the show will sensationally <r* - 
emphasize aspects of Chinatown! 
such as gambling, youth gangs,;: a 
secret societies. i 

Mr. Lowe points to' this statfcn-1^ 
discretion of an upcoming epiM’ 
titled "Mask of Deceit”: "Asian p 
vate detective Khan 
intimate knowledge of the Orient 
community to tail a materia- 
swordsman wearing toe mark of; 
secret Chinese society, who has tab 
dered a wealthy San Francisco mar*- 
facturer and appears to threatan t- 
dead man’s partner.” 




:'r 


‘Mystery’ questioned 

Says Mr. Lowe, "If the viBatoto:: 
Asian, why all this Oriental myst# 
Why not have Mm pull a gun b 
anyone else?" 

Producer Heath points out thepf: 
gram employs about 35 Asian-Art-, 
ican actors Including flye to 
continuing roles. He says one of the 
Prof. Ghlao Li -chi, serves as a craw 
tant an Chinese culture, history, 1 k; 
art. 

• But Professor CMao is 
as a consultant because hfe- 
11 ve ' in Chinatown, m 
coalition critic. - She also 
portrayal of Khan’s m 
liy, which includes as detective^ 
mates a biochemist daughter * 
Berkeley student son, is 
realistic picture of relations 
Chinese family - 
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ATO commitment 
;£riled by frictions f 

By8amCoben 
Special to. ’ 

! Hie C3irifltiajvSctence Monitor ■ . . 

Tirtankrt 

lespite. the . Turkish Ckiverrimentia 
re&ctiantathe American 
aid cutoff, there are lzidleeLffona 

efforts oin both sides to resolve 

difficulties and avoid a crisis in 
'rkish- American relations. 

. . Turkish Foreign Mfrilffter ,Melih 
enbel has welcomed as “very posi- 
a” President Ford’s appeal to the 

- - j 3. Congress to lift the ban on. aid. 

d U.S. Secretary of State Henry A. 
...isinger is reported to have 
.Dried Mr. Esenbel renewing ^bis 
station to meet . the .Turkish min- 
■ ,ar in Brussels later this monthjMr. 
.-.7 enbel had earlier canceled a scbed- 

- ,' d trip -to- the Belgian capital for 

ks on the Ctyprus problem with Dr: 
^/Ssinger and the .Greek Foreign 
nister. 

/■ iti>Americanisinmoipt8 
. 'Jut the new hope at government 
•'el of reaching an understanding 
^th the United States contrasts with 
vave of anti-Americanism through- 
. I 'tthe country. 

*; Vnd observers here believe that 
’■ rkey's confidence in the United 
- ites and its interest in NATO have 
: en badly shaken. 

Premier Sadi Irmak has made it 
jar that Turkey will remain In 
LTO and its military structure. But 
: ■ reaffirmed Feb. 6 that Turkey had 
>pped all talks with the United 
ites an the status of military in- 
itiations in Turkey. 


- [titude hardening? 

: There also are signs that the Tur- 
^jh attitude to Cyprus is hardening in 
e wake of the aid cutoff . 

Political leaders, newspapers, pro- 
„ssionaI organizations, trade unions, 
d youth groups of various ideologf- 
.-^i tirends have Joined in the chorus of 
ndemnation of American policy, 
rhe general feeling Is that since 
: .• .xkey’a alliance with the United 
. ites is a question of two-way coop- 

- attoa for their common security, 
rkey has a right to reconsider its 

_s and commitments following the 
' 1 cutoff. 


-int defense 

'urkish officials keep repeating 
,t aid is not a favor from the U-S. 
vemment but is part of Joint 
ense arrangements. They stress 
t the word “aid” itself is ta- 
>ropriate since Turkey pays for the 
as it receives or reciprocates with 
: -er contributions. This is the thihk- 
behind the government’s an- 
mcement that it will reconsider its 
ense agreements with the U.S. and 
obligations to NATO, and Turkish 
' >lic opinion broadly supports this 
nd. 

’ormer Premier Bulent Ecevit, 
. der of the left-of-center Republican 
jple’s Party, said Turkey will have 
, ^organize its defense and security 
he light of the new situation. 


arifi cation' sought 

Who runs U.S. foreign policy, the 
ericans or Greeks?” he asked, 
big that as long as this question is 
ciarifed, Turkey's relations with 

- United States "cannot be based on 
. nd ground.” 

ime - newspaper editorials have 
6d far drastic changes in Turkey's 
' . titans with the U.S. and the West 

- he influential Cumhurlyet said 
• key must now reconsider its over- 

foreign policy and strategy and 
wdate itself from NATO “since 
threat to Turkey comes not from 
^ rO's supposed enemy but from - 
TlnNATO." 

ae popular Gunaydln said the time 
. . come for Turkey to change its 
cy by closing down the American 
ta and aligning itself with the 
rd world." 



. Jjjr James Neisen Goodsefl - 
. Latin America correspondent of . 

Tfce Christian Science Monitor i 

• ■ . , . 

“Peru’s mi li t ary leaders apparently 
have weathered the moBt' serious 
threat ^et to their 6% year-old govern- 
ment. v_' 

i. But there is a feeling in ^ma, the 
■Peruvian capital, that the govern- 
ment of Gen. Juan Velasco Alvarado 
hae been weakened by last week’s 
violent rioting which left more than 
100. fatalities and resulted in the 
arrest of 1,600 persons. 

Ihe Velasco government' faces a 
number of new threats —not the least 
being some internal dissensl op within 
the military which is bound to surface ' 
in the wake of the rioting ami the 
heavy-handed methods used by Gen- 
eral Velasco to put it down. - 
The rioting was sparked by a strike 
of policemen in T.tmn calling' for 
higher , wages. The g ov e rnm ent 
termed the-strlke illegal a^ ordered 
Army, units to storm police' stations 
where the strikers were holed up. This 
in- turn led to street demonstrations 


★Focus: town’s 
ransom 

Continued from Page 1 . 

Senator Mathias haa introduced a 
bill to obtain such payment for Fred- 
erick, a" city with 8,000 people during 
the Civil War now grown to 21,000. It’s 
not a new proposal: The Senator has 
introduced It in every new Congress 
since he became a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1901. .. 

Outside Maryland, most Americans 
who know anything about Frederick’s 
Civil War connections probably think 
of an entirely different episode: the 
“Barbara Frietchle” incident That 
occurred two years earlier, when a 
Confederate invading force com- 
manded ‘ by ' General “Stonewall” 
Jackson marched into town. 

What actually happened then is 
clouded by time and the poetic license 
of oft- sentimental poet, John Green- 
leaf Whittier, whose “Barbara 
Frietchie£»has been memorized by 
generations ‘’of American schoolchil- 
dren. According to legend, Jackson 
found one Union flag still flying in 
Frederick, in front of the home of 96- 
yearrold, Barbara Frietchle. He or- 
-xteredhfrrmen to shoot it down: 

Did It happen? 

But the heroine' waved it d efiantly , 
insists Whittier, and shouted: 

“ ’Shootrif you must, this old gray 
head. 

But spare your country’s flag,’ she 
said.” 

Impressed by her spunk General 
Jackson gave in, the poet tells us: 

“ 'Who touches a hair on yon gray 
head 

Dies like a dog!. March an!’ he 
said.” 

Historians are not at all sure she 
ever waved that flag, or that she said 
what Whittier “heard.” Nevertheless, 
that’s what many Americans think of 
as Frederick's Civil War incident 
Senator Mathias's proposal for 
reimbursement will never capture the 
public imagination as poet Whittier’s 
version of the Frietchle defiance. But 
in terms of cold, hard cash, it has its 
important side, too. 


and other protests against the Velasco 
government’s actions curbing certain 
basic civil rights. 

. Situation still shaky : 

With relative peace restored to the 
streets ; of Lima _ and with, the 
policemen back on duty grudgingly — 
the situation is anything but stable . 

Many of those who took to the 
streets in protest against government 
policy are angrier ’than ever about the 
tactics used by the military to halt the 
strike andthe rioting. 

Of immediate concern to General 
Velasco la. the attitude of fellow 
officers, . particularly those in the 
- .navy and to a lesser extent in the air 
force who have been uneasy over 
goverixqient policy in recent months . 

While the Army is the dominant 
service and can be expected, to ex- 
ercise its. will oyer the Navy and Air 
Force, tile military have tried to 
maintain a posture of unity through 
the past 6% years since October, 1968, 
when an Army coup ousted the gov- 
ernment of Fernando Belaunde 
Teny. 

That unity has been stretched thin 
on several occasions, but at ho **rn« 
has it been so tenuous as now. 

Freedom curbs protested 

The intellectuals, . centered around 
the. University. of San Marcos in T.tmn. 
and in various literary groups, are 
unhappy over the Velasco govern- 
ment’s recent abridgments of civil 
liberties, particularly freedom of the 
press. ■ 

Mario Vargas Llosa, Peru’s leading 
novelist, has Joined forces with the 
former owners of Lima's leading 
newspapers in criticizing thd Velasco 
press law which led to the ex- 
propriation of the papers and their 
subsequent control by . workers 1 
groups. 

The Vargas Llosa support of the 
former publishers is unusual in that 
Mr. Vargas Lloea is a dedicated 
leftist, while the publishers are 
equally dedicated to mare conserva- 
tive .causes. 

But the deep-seated feeling for civil 
rights, which has so often come out in 
Peruvian history, apparently - tran- 
scends the differences in political 
ideology of such different groups as 
-the admirals and the publishers, on 
one side and the teachers and: in- 
tellectuals on the other. 

It is this sense of unease on the part 
of these dissimilar groups that poses a 
serious threat to General Velasco and 
his supporters. Only time will tell how 
serious. 


Saudi military ‘contract’ 


U.S. sharpens Mideast arms 


By Guy Halverson 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor * 

. Washington 

The reported U.S. training at Saudi 
National Guard forces to protect oil 
wells — and U.S. anti-tank missiles 
being supplied to Oman — are seen 
here as park of a tong-range U.S. 
desire to protect conservative 
Mideast Persian Gulf states against 
mounting pressures from ' radical 
Arab groups. 

The U.S.' moves also offset in part a 
continuing Soviet military presence in 
such radical Mideast states as Iraq 
and Syria. , 

The U.S. is now actively involved in 
supplying equipment (and in some 
cases actively training forces) in 
Saudi Arabia, Iran, Oman, Jordan, 
Lebanon — as well as Israel. 

Beyond the Issue of arms for Israel, 
all of the Mideast states are consid- 
ered conservative regimes, many of 
them with longtime friendly links to 
the U.S. Yet, within each country 
lately there have been intense pres- 
sures from' Palestinian or other radi- 
cal Arab groups. 

Despite public acknowledgements, 
for example, there are believed to 
have been a number of guerrilla 
attacks or probes against vital Saudi 

irvqtflllatlrwiH 

A number of questions are being 
asked here, however, about the two 
new U.S. arms programs: 

• Does ttia training of Saudi de- 


fense forces by the private Vlnnell 
Corporation clearly indicate that the 
U.S. has ruled out any future armed 
action against the Saudis or other 
Mideast oil producers? 

• Both President Ford and Secretary 
of State Henry A. Kissinger have said 
that force could not be ruled out if the 
West were facing “strangulation” 
from a long-term cutoff of oil sup- 
plies. The Pentagon has contingency 
plans for such a U.S. take-over. 

Meanwhile, on NBC’s “Meet the 
Press” Sunday, Sen. Henry M. Jack- 
son (D) of Washington said the U.S. 
should not talk publicly about mili- 
tary intervention in the Mideast The 
best approach, to ward off any Arab 
cutoff of energy supplies, he indicated 
would be through diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

• Is the Vlnnell move only one 
stage in an even larger U.S. presence 
in Saudi Arabia? In addition to 
recently supplying the Saudis with 
such essentially defensive equipment 
as U.S. built F-fflED Jet fighters, . ar- 
mored personnel carriers, and some 
helicopters, Washington, maintains a 
small military mission assigned to 
Saudi military forces. 

• Should a private corporation un- 
dertake the training of the Saudi 
defense forces? According to the 
Vinnell Corporation, which won a $77 
million Pentagon contract, it Is be- 
lieved to be the first time that actual 
training of a friendly nation’s defense 
forces have been handled by a private 
company, rather than by the Penta- 
gon itself. 


Did the Ford administration do it 
this way to prevent outcries from pro- 
Israeli congressmen, or to avoid a 
clash with the increasingly anti-mili- 
tary 

Advisers on the scene 

According to the wire report, Saudi 
forces to be trained Involve the 26,000 
troops of the Saudi National Guard, 
an internal security force under the 
command of Prince Abdullah bin 
Abdulazis. half brother of King Fai- 
sal. The Pentagon, meanwhile, has a 
small advisory contingent associated 
with the slightly larger regular Saudi 
Arabian Army. 

In Oman (where the U.S. is re- 
ported to have sent a shipment of anti- 
tank missiles, as well as several 
military men to instruct the Omani 
military in their use), the Oman 
Government is seeking to quell a 
radical uprising in the southwest 
Dhofar Province . 

The U.S. already a small (three 

vessels) Navy installation at Bahrein, 
in the Persian Gulf, and a jointly 
shared communications installation 
with the British at Diego Garcia in the 
Indian Ocean. 


New paint for Eiffel Tower 

By Reuter 

Paris 

The Eiffel Tower is to get a new 
coat of paint this spring — 62 tons of It 
Thirty painters will spend three years 
on the project, beginning at the top of 
the 1,050-foot (320 meter) Paris land- 
mark. 
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Shawn actual she 

What could be more delicate, more lovely than this 
exquisite collection of brilliant imported diamond-like 
stones, carefully handset to create a glittering butterfly 
certain to delight the soul of every beauty lover. Nothing, 
indeed, except the $5.98 price tag-a mere fraction of what 
you would expect to pay for a fine piece of jewelry like 
this one. 

• Exquisite multi-faceted stones on a silver electroplated 
background reflect all the colore of the rainbow as they 
hand suspended from a gossamer-fine Matinee -length 
neckchain. With a 1 Vi -inch “wingspread," this lovely cre- 
ature was born to adorn the neck of someone you love. 
Purchase one . . . purchase several. If you can’t wait, buy 
one for yourself. This is jewelry you’ll be proud to own, 
proud to wear to even the most formal occasion . . . yours 
for only $5.98 plus .60 postage and handling. 

HOPKINS HOUSE, Hicksvflle, N.Y. 


BOPS3NS HOUSE. Dcpi. 9K0 
t Coomerial Street 
Hktarifle, N.Y. 11861 

Please send mc_ ' "J^maur ^ SCTTERM.Y(S) for 

$558 plus .60 postage and handhng each. I eiwlose S_ 

check or money order. 1 will be completely satisfied, of couise. 
or you win refund my money. Savefa Order .2 Butterflies for 
only S1030 plus .75 postage and handfing. 1 


BY MAIL’- 


These advertisers have agreed to fill orders within 21 days, 
unless otherwise specified Satisfaction is guaranteed 
on a money-back basis, plus postage one way. 


70/io £oo€A tb 7*? 
j4 Tlet* “Penfrime? 

My new perfume is different on 
every woman. The exquisite frag- 
rance will become part of you. Its 
subtle tones take a man by surprise. 

My business is small blit my per- 
fumes are the finest. Send one 
dollar and I will 
gladly mail you a 
30 day trial dram 
of YUM YUM. 

1 Marie Degas 
. Parfums Degas 






132 West 28th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10001 



ACTIVE, INACTIVE AND OBSOLETE Immediate 
... STERLING PATTERNS ZfeAW,, 

From our stock of over 500 patterns, many L • 
unobtainable elsewhere. We specialize In taking your 
old silver in exchange on a purchase of new, current flatware. 

We specialize in buying for cash 
your diamonds, silver, jewelry 
JULIUS GOODMAN AND SON 

Memphis Jewelers Since 1862 

MADISON AND NOVEMBER 6>h STREET - MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 


WORLD’S LARGEST AND FINEST 

TUBEROUS 

BEGONIAS 


FROM 




BEGONIA GARDENS 

. 2545 TCSH, Capitob Road 
/ Santa Cruz, CA 95062 

TUBEROUS BEGONIA SPECIALISTS SINCE 1935. WE ARE 
PROUD' TO BE THE LARGEST RETAIL GROWERS OF TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE - PRODUCING THE 
FINEST BEGONIAS AVAILABLE ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD! 

» SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


OFFER #1 

Handpicked assortment of 
Rose Form. Ruffled Form 
and Picotee Form — all col- 
ors 1 Vi inch & up Tubers. A 
real value. 

15 taf S7.BS (S1 1.25 value) 


OFFER #2 

Same assortment as offer 
~ 1 but with tubers VA to 
IV* Inch in diameter. Ex- 
cellent performance. 


25 tor 17.50 


(512 00 value) 


ptoew Mfcf S 1 for pottage aad haorSlng 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 

Free Catalog 



for Spring... 
our new catalog 

The handicrafts ol modem dayGuats 
mate, stil flavored by the ancient 
Mayan cultures, are featured in our 
newest tJI -color, 48-page catalog, 
along with new. exdttng Items from 
30 countries wound the world. Fash- 
ions. Jewelry, carvings, glassware 
brass, wood, aid o *m happiest Easter 
coBectton ever. Send 25* today 
tor your copy. 



* SteraA taon al 

MaanoppMB MCT aandadfl 

fWrwiCfl. Vermont 06Q5S 


tn*u *eu«uv ■ 


Name — 
Address. 


I City. 


.State. 


.Zip. 


N.Y. residents, please add state and local tax 
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Rand McNally new 


WORLD 


TRaveLeRisi 


ALmanac 


The most complete travel 
book ever published 

320 pages of money-saving, inside 
ups and features onai rimes, tours, 
cruises, car rental, rail travel, foreign 
shopping, customs duties, and busi- 
ness deductions written by, twenty 
top level experts. Packed with vitu 
facts on all ld5 countries, a world 
events calendar, a reading list of 1000 
books and a bicentennial guide to the 
U-S A. S&95 (Calif, residents add 6%' 
sales tax). 

WORLD TRAVELER’S ALMANAC DEFT C 
BOO Sufi Hooka Bhd, Los fairies, Ca 90038 


Barefoot 

comfort 

A unique quality 
product from our own 
Belgian workrooms 



For men 
Mr. CASUAL 

$55 

□ All Black Calf 

□ Alt Brown Calf 

□ White Suede 

O Brown Calf/Black Trim 
o Black Patent 

FULL COLOR BROCHURES 
ON REOUEST 

r_ , ■ ■ it that* CMwli. 


h 

lUfWv aba Is- 


Md JZ.00 per aider Harffaf ckarcei. 


BELGIAN SHOES 

Henri BendeL Omgr-PrwVgnt 
60 EAST 5BVi STREET. NEW YORK 10022 
(212)755-7372 

MAJOR CREDTT CARDS ACCEPTED 


WATER-CATCHER 

PLANT 

CUSHION 



Oozens of tiny watencatchtng cupc. 


StotoW, h aa ■( pda oral N»mai 

awptod) jatwrir par aha mtfanl wny Ah 
an) nota. Tm te ttUo. rep. Md toots vs 
to tsapletely protected Iran wtta ad tfal stato. 

A feactfDEft d iMBtare cdb trips and adds Hai- 
«t anas a wafer, emth to tow itaas amt 
to 4t/k Tto torep a m manefet tses wttt is) 
dan Md cod) cut to an tope A te*b pntotJw 
Udm ItSKHi petokad aariae. NreUft and 
■ftwhlt a aecatsd) to demtirea a pta can. 


. 6 Mure latf M* 8 and ZK postift 
Spacal lb aware faa redy S2 aid 25* PMMI 

NU-WAY INC. 

S§ HeteM SL, SpnusfieU, HA Q1109 


FRUIT 
SHIPPERS 
SINCE 1927 

Write for 
Free Brodiure 
P.0. Bor 22300 
Fort Lauderdale 
.33316 



We 

GROW 
AND SHIP 
OUR OWN 
FRUIT 

Fort 

Lauderdale 

Florida 


Citrus Gift Packs • Shipped from Florida 



DeBwrtd Prices 
Itncf Oraagamd 
Roby RedGnpefrait 
AD Hud Onaga 

AB Grapefruit 


l& BU. « BU. FULL BU. 
SUL95 514-50 $1635 
$1095 S14.50 516-95 
S10K SMJfi S16L95 


A naoratotuf mm, to iwn an tar mrhhnm 


ripanad Onngaa and Gra. 
teoiaus Rojd Wray’s Flamingo Grows M 
Feat LsudBRMa, Florida. 

Jtnnnafc ■! PKfsjKunc DBJttrr Bar or ik ikks 
mb at H* mm suns, m sttnms ra new 


CONCORDANCE and REFERENCE BOOK USERS 

Never Lose Your Place 



NEW Precision Made 

EMBEE SLIDE GUIDE 

Adjusts to keep your eye on study passage. 

A boos to lawyers, law darks, researchists and fflmriaRS 

SIL25 plus 18e for postage and handling 
New York residents add .20C tax. 

EMBEE ASSOCIATES 

P.O. Box 51 BronxviUe, New York 10708 



WESTWARD'S 


KLEEN-AIR 

STOPS ALL ODORS FOR ONE YEAR1 

■1 bottle (etoaac. refrig.) 5 230 Q 

3 bottles (large rooms) 8^0 □ 

6 bottles (Apartments) 12.00 Q 

12 baffles (average home) 21.00 □ 

POSTAGE PREPAID 
CAVE RESIDENTS, ADD SALES TAX 
KtoenAlr stops all odors from cooking, Booking, in rotrig- 
Orator. cfotfMe ctoMtt. bethrooms. pet house. KtaavAk ttaetf 
is oftrtott — yW keeps air fresh 24 hours a day for ONE 
RAJ. YEAR. Also recommended for dosed In kvmeix pet 
supply stores, fish markets, etc. Ifs more economical end 
longer lasting than wick or spray deodorants. 

Dealer inquiries invited. 

Pfesse efteeft Qnamues (feared above. 


Nam* . 


. enclosed 


-State. 


-Zip- 


WESTWARD. PRODUCTS COMPANY 
KLEEN-AIR DIVISION 
P.0. BOX 1032 -STUDIO CITY, CA. 91804 
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Foreign nationals 
leaving Phnom Penh 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

Families of American diplomats have 
been told to leave Phnom Penh as 
soon as possible, a U.S. official said 
Sunday. The Cambodian capital is 
running low on food and fuel, and 
insurgent forces have mined the 
Mekong River shipping channel from 
South Vietnam. 

The source said only about six wives 
of U.S. officials were in Phnom Penh 
and that they would leave on regular 
flights during the week. 

Last week, the French and Japanese 
embassies told their nationals in 
Phnom Penh to evacuate families and 
all nonessential personnel. More than 
150 French citizens are scheduled to 
fly out this week. 

Mrs. Ford presses 
for rights amendment 

Washington 

America's First Lady is helping 
spearhead a drive for final ratification 
this year of the Equal Rights 
Amendment to the U.S. Constitution. 

Mrs. Betty Ford is reportedly putting 
through long-distance calls to wavering 
legislators in two key states — Illinois 
and Missouri — that are due to vote 



Mrs. Betty Ford 


AP photo 


The amendment has to be ratified by 
38 states to become a part of the 
Constitution, and so far 34 states have 
taken the step. These, however, 
include Tennessee and Nebraska 
which later took the unprecedented 
action of rescinding ratification, 
causing some legal confusion. 

North Dakota only last week became 
the latest state to ratify the amendment 
barring sex discrimination, after Mrs. 
Ford had been on the telephone with 
state legislators there. 


In addition, she pulled together the 
President’s staff for a slide show on the 
ERA last Friday, and brought in to 
answer questions two political 
consultants'hired by the National 
Federation of Business and ■ 
Professional Women, John Deardourff 
and Doug Bailey. 

Ford would end aid to 
Vietnam within 3 years 

Chicago 

President Ford says he is willing to 
terminate ali military and economic aid 
to South Vietnam within' three years, if 
Congress agrees to a formula for 
appropriations in the meantime, die 
Chicago Tribune said in its Sunday 
editions. 

In an interview with Tribune editor 
Clayton Kirkpatrick and three Tribune 
reporters, Mr. Ford said he would ask 
for significantly large congressional 
appropriations for Vietnam the next 
three fiscal years. 

“As far as I am concerned, if we 
could agree on a figure and agree on a 
time span . . . that would be the end," 
he said. 

Iran reports attack 
by. Iraqi forces 

Teheran 

Iraqi forces attacked Iranian frontier 
posts with tanks, heavy artillery, 
machine guns, and mortars Saturday 
and Sunday, but were repelled by 
Iranian frontier guards, the Iranian 
owned Pars news agency said Sunday. 

After Iraq massed troops on the 
border areas of Mehran and Kanjan- 
Cham and Iraqi artillery and mortars 
shelled Iranian border posts, Iranian 
frontier guards returned the fire, the 
agency said. 

The Iraqi press and radio have 
recently intensified anti-Iran 
propaganda, although the foreign 
ministers of Iran and Iraq, Abbas Ali 
Khalatbari and Saadoun Hammadi. are 
expected to meet again to discuss the 
settlement of the Shatt-el-Arab River 
dispute between the two countries. The 
ministers met in Istanbul last month for 
talks on a Shatt-el-Arab settlement. 

End of transition 
cuts Nixon staff 

Washington 

With the expiration Sunday of his 
official six-month, federally subsidized 
transition to private life former 


r resident Nixon was scheduled to lose^ 
federal benefits including: his military 7 
aides, 1 1 cars, and the San Clemente ~ 
complex. ■ 

The staff of about 30 aides and 
federal employees who went to San * 
Clemente after Mr. Nixon’s Aug. 9 
resignation six months ago had 
dwindled to 12 by Saturday, and only • 
four are on the San Clemente payroll 
starting Sunday. Two secretaries and a 
former speech writer are staying on 
without pay. 


PEOPLE 


Rabbi Baruch Korff, a Nixon 
supporter and fundraiser, said in a . 
telephone interview from San Clemente 
that it has been an emotional weekend 
there with people including two Marine 
aides close to tears. 

Women’s expedition ; 
nears Mount Everest 

Katmandu 

Ten members of the Japanese 
women’s expedition to Mount Everest 


Budget expert 
emerges from 
House shadows 


At a time when millions of Americans - 
are watching their family budgets with 
new closeness, their federal 
government also has a new budget 
watcher. 

He’s Rep. Brock Adams.(D) of 
Washington, long regarded as one of 
Congress’s brightest members, but one 
who has toiled for 1 0 years in the 
congressional shadows. 

The slightly built economist and 
lawyer from Seattle is the new 
chairman of the House of 
Representatives' Budget Committee, ..... 
created last year to try to restore 
Congress’s grip on the purse strings of 
the government's galloping budget. 

Mr. Adams’s election to the 
chairmanship soothes the pain of a 
disappointing near-miss six months 
ago when he was edged by Rep. Al 
Ullman (D) of Oregon , who later 
stepped down to chair the House Ways 
and Means Committee. . . 

But for Mr. Adams, a 49-year-old . 
father of four, the victory is tinged with ' 
one regret; less time for tennis and 
basketball with his two sons. ' 

American taxpayers are getting a 
budget overseer with a liberal’s 
commitment to urban areas and mass . 



Rep. Brock Adams 

transit — but with a flinty and sharp 
accountant's pencil. 

Congressman Adams is a founding 
father of Amtrak and the reorganization 
of banttupt Northeastern railroads. He 
also helped father home rule for the 
U.S. capital — a politically unrewarding 
case he doggedly championed when 
few others bothered. 

Nonetheless, this Great Society 
liberal, a product of the Lyndon B. 
Johnson landslide ot 1964, advocates 
that financial tenet of Goldwater 
conservatism: a balanced budget 
"We must . . . make a concerted 
effort to balance the federal budget in 
the year ahead." he says. 

To this task, Mr. Adams (a Phi Beta 
Kappa economist and a Harvard 
lawyer) brings glittering credentials and 
a proven capacity for absorbing 
briefcases full of evening homework. 

Peter C. Stuart 
Washington ■ 


left here Sunday on their way to climb 
the world's highest mountain. 

The expedition leader, Mrs. Efko 
Hisano. a 41 -year-old housevyife, said 
she had high hopes they would 
become the first women to reach the 
29,028 foot (8,848 meter) summit of 
Mount Everest Climbing is to begin 
about March 20, with the summit bid 
planned for May 10 to 15. 

This is the first all-women’s 
expedition to attempt Everest. 


Kuwait juggles 
top Cabinet posts 

Kuwait 

Kuwait announced Sunday the 
formation of a new.Cabinet headed by 
Crown Prince Sheik Jaber al-Ahmed as 
premier. 

The Ministry of Oil and Finance was 
separated into two portfolios and a 
Housing Ministry was introduced for 
the first time. The new formation 
reflected added attention to 
development, financial, and public 
welfare activities. - 

Abdel Rahman Atiki, one of the 
leading Arab oil experts, who held the 
Ministry of Oil and Finance in the old 
Cabinet, was given the Finance 
Ministry in the new Cabinet. Abdel 
Mottaieb Kazemi, former general 
manager ot the Kuwait International 
Investment Company became Minister 
of Oil. 


Hartling to form 
Danish government 

Copenhagen 

Queen Margrethe of Denmark asked 
Acting Prime Minister Poul Hartling 
Sunday to form a new government and 
thus end Denmark's political crisis. 

Mr. Hartling's appointment came 
after political leaders representing 89 
of the 179 seats in the Folketing 
(parliament) told the Queen they would 
support a minority administration under 
his leadership. ' 

Three parties — the Conservatives, 

. the Christian People’s Party, and the 
Center Democrats — told the Queen 
they were willing to join Mr. Hartling’s 
Liberals in a minority coalition, which 
would have a total of 65 seats. 


Mu-Muffs 

Cosmonauts return 

i Soviet cosmonauts Alexei Guban 
* and Georgy Grechko returned to $ 
‘■Sunday after 30 days in space, the 
'Soviet news agency T ass announci 
Moscow. They are the second Sov* 
crew to successfully board an ortjft 
space station and return safely to 
earth. 

PLO invitation urged 

'. Egypt has asked Washington and 
Moscow as cosponsors of the 
projected Arab-Israeli conference^ 
Geneva to Invite the Palestinian 
Liberation Organization to parficips 
the semiofficial Cairo newspaper Af 
Ah ram reported Sunday. 

Saigon losses 

Government troops on a 
precautionary sweep before the Toi 
lunar new year celebration suffered 
heavy casualties in a battle with No 
Vietnamese units near the proving 
capital of Tay Ninh, military officiate 
Saigon said Sunday. They reported 
South Vietnamese soldiers kilted or 
missing. 

Pakistan assassinatior 

Terrorists assassinated Hayat • 
Mohammed Khan Sherpao, senior 
minister and government strong me 
Pakistan's North West Frontier 
province, in a bomb attack Saturda 
that also wounded 18 students, 
Pakistani officials in Islamabad 
reported. 

Raw material topic 

Delegates from almost every 
developing nation ended a confer® 
on raw materials in Dakar, Senegal, 
Saturday with a demand that the 
proposed meeting between oil 
'producers and consumers be 
expanded to cover all raw materials 

Grain reserves mulled 

Major grain producing and tradfe; 
nations will meet in London thiswei 
to consider establishing a worldwfch 
system ot grain reserves. State 
Department officials in Washington- 
said Saturday. Participants win Irtofe 
Argentina, Australia, Brazil, Canada 
Egypt, India, Japan, Thailand, the 
Soviet Union, and members of the - 
European Community. 


^Kissinger talks ‘risky’ 


* Congress vs. Ford on economic pump priming 


Continued from Page I 

Dana Adams Schmidt cables from 
Washington: Israeli Prime Minister 
Rabin’s statement on Israeli with- 
drawals in return for an Egyptian 
declaration of non-belligerence puts 
the problem in a nutshell. 

Mr. Rabin, apparently with deliber- 
ate calculation, left open the question 
of what kind of non-belligerence. He 
did not say Israel would insist on a 
public declaration, which President 
Sadat would find hard to make, nor 
did he spell out other possible In- 
gredients — demilitarization in Sinai, 
ending travel restrictions between the 
two countries, ending boycott and 
resumption of economic relations, 
movement of Israeli cargoes through 
Suez when it reopens, and many other 
possible Items which might be put into 
effect on a de facto basis, without 
declaration. 

Strengthened position 

If Dr. Kissinger could get anything 
like that, the whole Middle Eastern 
political picture would be changed. 


John Cooley cables from Beirut: 
Cairo news media insisted on the eve 
of Dr. Kissinger’s departure for the 
Middle East that Egyptian President 
Sadat could give no political con- 
cessions in return for Israeli with- 
drawal, and that Mr. Sadat also wants 
Israeli withdrawals in Syria and occu- 
pied west Jordan. 

Mr. 'Sadat’s negotiating position 
may have been strengthened by the 
fact that Soviet Foreign Minister 
Andrei Gromyko's visit to Cairo last 
week resulted In resumption of Soviet 
arms deliveries to Egypt, most of 
which have been suspended since the 
October, 1973, Arab-Israel war. 

Some diplomats here believe that 
Mr. Gromyko advised both Cairo and 
Damascus to do serious business with 
Dr. Kissinger. Syria, Egypt, some 
Israelis, and the United States 
(though more reluctantly) have all 
agreed with Moscow that the Geneva 
conference will have to be recon- 
vened, whether or not Dr. Kissinger’s 
new efforts succeed. 


Continued from Page Z 
mood affects Congress where the 
economy suddenly overshadows ; an- 
other Issues. 

Arguments are too technical for 
most of the public to understand but 
unemployment rates are com- 
prehensible : 5.2 percent tor married, 
men (twice a year ago); blue-collar. ; 
workers, 11 percent; construction 
workers, 15 percent; Vietnam veter-. : 
ans in their 20s, 20 percent; youths ■ 
under 20, 21 percent, and black teen- ' 
agers, 41 percent ■ i 1 

The latest national January figure • 
of 8J2 percent surprised the adminls- 
tratlon, and shocked and stunned . ? 
Congress. AH sides turn to economic « 
notables for interpretation. 

These differ among themselves but ; 
the “conservatives” around the White 
House appear to take a graver view at . 
federal deficits, and manifest a ’ 
greater hostility to governmental in- 
tervention, than do “academic” econ- 
omists. 

Among the latter the widespread - 
charge is that the Ford stimulative 
tax cuts are too little and won’t meet 
the crisis. 

In general It is agreed that the • 


★Prisons go coed — out of economic necessity 


Continued from Page 1 

"They have to learn to appreciate 
each other without sexual overtones,” 
said a Fort Worth prison official. 

"You’re somebody here,” said a ‘ 
Framingham inmate with head high. 

While most prisons keep close 
watch on inmates to avoid riots, 
guards in coed prisons keep tight 
watch to avoid pregnancies. There 
are some criticisms, however, about 
the "country club” atmospheres of 
the new prisons. 

But populations are picked with 


care, and operations assume a lim- 
berness not found In most prisons. 
The experiments are designed to 
enrich rather than suppress the in- 
mates’ experiences while under con-" 
flnement. Prisoners often do not wear 
uniforms but rather the latest styles. 

Juvenile prisons in many states 
have been coed for years. When the 
Ventura, Calif., School for Girls was 
converted into a coed facility three 
years ago, officials saw the begin- 
nings of large-scale mixing of the two 
groups. Minor problems cropped up. 


Such as girls learning from boys how 
to escape, but other prisons followed 1 
suit. 

Groups shifted 
Tbday states such as New Jersey ■ 
and Illinois are shifting groups of 
inmates from overcrowded male pris- 
ons Into cottages near women’s pris- 
ons in order to cut down an the high . 
expense at small prisons for women. 
In Florida, male and female Inmates 
share educational and counseling * 
classes. 


★Ford eyes Kennedy as 1976 presidential rival 


Continued from Page l 

A “Kennedy -Jackson” ticket al- 
most happened In I960, when John F. 
Kennedy came close to selecting Sen. 
Henry M. Jackson (D) of Washington 
as his running mate. 

The President is also known to have 
a particularly high regard for Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D) of Min- 
nesota feeling that the several-time 
presidential candidate may well be 
the best qualified to. he president 
among the potential candidates. 

Mr. Ford Is said to believe that Mr. 
Humphrey Just might make another 
race of It (and that he would be a most 
difficult man to beat) since this might 
well be a time when the Democratic 
Party would turn to a mature and 


known quantity like Mr. Humphrey to 
carry the party standard. 

Who would be most difficult tor the 
President to defeat — after Messrs. 
Kennedy and Humphrey? Top Ford 
aides list Senator Jackson next, then 
Sen. Edmund S. Muskie (D) of Mai™ 
and George Wallace. 

At the same time that the President 
shows his respect for the strength of 
possible opponents, he is making it 
clear that he thinks a Ford-Rockefel- 
ler ticket next year will be “very 
tough.” 

Confidence growing 

Mr. Ford is convinced that his 
administration is “moving” now, that 
1 m now has the momentum to “make 


a difference” in solving the economic 
problems. 

At the same time the President ls'r 
pictured as believing he is “at the ■ 
mercy of forces” as far as his election 
in 1976 is concerned. He does not know* 
for certain whether these forces can. 
be controlled. 

He has let his Intimates know that . 
he thinks that If the economy is lifting ■ . 
by the fall of next year, he will be able 
to win — but that if It is the other way, 
he is likely not to be elected. 

George Meany, president of the 
AFLrCIO, said on CBS’s “Face the 
Nation” Sunday of Mr. Ford's pros- 
pects for being elected: “If the ecan- :•*. 
omy is as bad as it is now, I would say 
his chances are slim.” ■ 


business slump and unemployment 
are reducing normal output drasti- 
cally, currently at a rate of around 625 
billion a year in lost production in 
what is technically, called the “full 
employment surplus. ’ ’ 

With underproduction like that 


there isn’t so much danger of Inflation 
If the government runs up a big 
deficit, some argue . 

Rep. Henry S. Reuss of Wisconsin, 
an Influential Democrat with ex- 
perience in banking and' economics, 
called the Ford recovery package a 


“disaster,” declared the “Anwri 
people are way ahead of their k 
ers,” and added that they “wan 
what Washington is waiting tof 
getting to the main point of 
recovery which Is “job — jota 
jobs.” 


Dear hearts and cautious people 


A study of Valentine's Day 
cards indicates to your scholarly 
(or even not-so-scholarly ) re- 
• searcher a steady rise in parody. 
Still present are the old-fashioned 
messages which may be de- 
scribed as hearts and flowers: 
“To my beloved wife,” “For the 
man I married,” “To my Prince 
Charming/’ One hears electric 
organ chords in the inner ear. 

Then there are the newly con-, 
ventfonal messages — tee al- 
ready dated, almost absent' 
minded signals of the counter- 
culture, now as meaningless as 
long hair. Typically, these cards 
may consist, say, of photographs 
of treetops with the sun shining 
through. The sound track here is 
John Denver and guitar. One 
example reads: "Valentine, you 
are . peace, love, truth, and 
■ beauty.” Change the first word, 
and the card can be recycled for 
Easter, Christmas, birthday, etc. 
These are the free-hearts-and- 
wild-fiowers cards. . . 

But buyer, beware. Even these 
old and new standards may have 
Jokes inside little jeers ticking 
like time , bombs on the second 
fbld. 

Tour basic 1975 Valentine is 
either sentiment-on-the-oblique — 
Le., a love sang put. in the mouth 
of Snappy. Or an out-and-out 
giggle:! 

“Will you be my Valentine? Let 
me know as soon as you cant I’ve ' 

sent quite a few of these carts.” .*! 

■’ ’■ 

What Is the future of this hall-., 
day teat seems to be a little more 
of an embarrassment every year 
as its Cupid’s .snickers, and sug- 
ared yawns remind, us ot the ■ 
decline of what used to be known 
as “romantic love”? In terms of. ■ 
Job security the writer of Valen- 
. tine verses must rank Just a little 
behind the village blacksmith. 

The word "love” may be em- ’ 
ployed more and more liberally. , 
It decorates bumper stickers and 
flourishes on buttons. It signs 
letters to near-strangers. It stars 
in manifestos endorsing - every- 
thing from conservation to. split' 


Melvin 

Maddocks 


infinitives. But when it.goes par- 
ticular in tee old sense — one-on- 
one — there is a lot of er-ing and 
ah-ing.: and a whole business of 
carefully chosen word substi- 
tutes. 

One becomes “involved.'’ One 
has a “meaningful relationship.” 
But one gets a severe case of the 
stutters when the moment comes 
to say* "Hove you. ' ’ 

In -the name of “honesty,” in the 
name’ of “new morality/’ couples 
abstain from the old ultimate 
verb for which therp is finally no 
synonym. Yet how priggish, how 
stuffy, how dishonest all the latest 
code words can seem. “Caring,” 

■ “commitment,” “mutual re- 

• spect" indeed! The language of 
love-evaders sounds like two gi- 
ant bread companies merging. 

' * * > 

Hie fact is, this age . which 
fearlessly feces up to sex Is 

scared to death of love. 

... Is there no drama that will 
satisfy the heart — nothing be- 
tween pom and melted-chocolate 
creams, between “Deep Throat” 
..and “Love Story”? 

Once "literature” was prac- 
i tically identical with “love 
story." “My lords, if you- would 
hear a high tale of love ; . 

• began "The Romance of Trlstam 

and Iseult” — and just about 
every -other narrative. T3» first 
novel (Samuel Richardson's "Pa- 
mela") was about love.! In more ; 
than one era poetry has^ virtually - 
meant love poetry. -. “■ _ 

Has any writer been a; genius . 
and not been a genius -on- that < 
subject? Shakespeare, ■ ..Dante,- -. 
Tolstoy, just for a start. 

Edmund Spenser wasanty a- 
little in front of the consensus . ' 
when he wrote: “Love is HftfsV 
end; an end but never -ending; y . 

■All-Joyi all. sweets, *>1 1 bappthess 


awarding.” Adding: '*Thou_wItt 
not love to live, unless thou live to 
love.” 

We can pronounce all-tee other! 
four-letter words. Why do we; 
choke up on love? The usual; 
explanation goes like- this: Roj 
mantle love is biology's piriP 
cloud. It Is prone to disappearing 
acts and quick transfers. We dare: 
not promise that we can love onej 
person forever — and finally 
dare not promise we can love one 
person at all. j 

1 

This, in the phrase of Denis de j 
Rougemont, is known as the “fl-j 
deiity -passion dilemma.” And itj 
is not as new as ■ most people^ 
think. De Rougemont spelled itafi| 
out, probably better than anybody, 
since, over 35 years ago in “Love 
in the Western World:” De Rouge^ 
mont understood all too well thatj 
the beau ideal of love could turn, 
into a form of slavery — a Romeo* 
and- Juliet game in which couples 
perished of boredom instead of| 
poison. But he knew, too, that 
freedom from all the impossible J 

demands could produce a desolat-^ 
ing emptiness. 

Can we love at all — God or ttel 
world as well as fellow man - if] 

- we don’t swear to more than we. 
can deliver, if we aren’t roman- 
tics? This Is the question de 
Rougemont seems to end with as 
tie doubles back bn bis own skeptic 

. cism. The last paragraph of bis 
. book reads : "A fidelity main-- 
tainted Jh tee name of, what does ; 
not, change as we change will/ 
gradually disclose some of its 
-. mystery: beyond trogedy anotter 
happiness waits/’ ' " 

IS there a lover’s wisdom 

- yond ... tee wisdom - of 
.filosionment? — ail- that dear-; 

: beadedness ' with which T® 9 
couples ' prediscount " their ‘ OTrt 
•periences. This, doubt about pur; 
too-certaln : .- anti-roman ticisui 

haunts Valentine ’s Day, lfrW.' 


.: AS Mdnday and Thurida jrl 
feature Jbff the 
t&tumnbiWiar#e+ “ 


T 
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The \rfew of. earth that greeted Apollo 1 1 astronauts from the moon 


NASA photo 
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A crowded world: can mankind survive in freedom? 


T¥«* 


>p!e 


MANAGING 

OUR PLANET 

Pattern for survival 


I ■ ■; ,, ^Moreand^ moreoeople^ 
" are coricerned maf the' 
world is getting too 
small for the " growing 
millions of men- and 
women who • live in it. 
Will there be enough 
food to go around? Will 
enough fresh air be left 
to breathe? Monitor cor- 
respondent Takashi Oka 
has been on three conti- 
nents to see what gov- 
ernments are . doing 
about this problem.- 


By Takashi Oka 

Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 


“Is there hope for man?’ ’ 

To some, the question may seem startling. 
Asked by Robert Heilbroner in his essay, “An 
inquiry into the human prospect,” it indicates 
a current in human thought that has gathered 
momentum in the wake of a whole series of 
disillusioning shocks — the oil crisis, the 
soaring cost of food and of practically 
everything else, the pop u lation explosion, 
spreading pollution, the specter of f a m ine, 
and most disturbing of all, the possibility of 
nuclear war. 

The ringing “yes” that one would have 
expected from an American, a west Eu- 
ropean, or & Japanese a few short years ago 
is muffled by doubt and uncertainty today. 
Ordinary men and women are wary'af facile 
promises and- easy answers. They long for a 
Churchill or a Harry Truman who will talk to 
them straight from the shoulder even if the 
message Is a call to “blood, toil, sweat, and 
tears.” 

Personal view of progress 

I have a Swedish friend, a strapping six- 
foot bearded journalist, who has experienced 
in his own lifetime the economic growth cycle 
that used to be considered the glory of 
Western man. 

He can remember when his father, a labor 
unionist in a grim northern Swedish town, 
installed the family's first indoor bathroom. 

. He can remember, Interspersed among 
memories of torchlight parades and the 
stirring singing of the “Sons of Toilers,” the 
first washing machine in his home, the first 
refrigerator, the first televisiro set, the first 
car. He Is a working-class man, and proud of 
It But he is the first to admit the benefits his 
country’s economic, growth has brought. 


This is a cycle fairriUar to Americans, and 
Englishmen, Germans a™* Japanese, al- 
though some may have gone through it 
earlier than others. And then, suddenly, when 
the choice seemed to be between buying a 
second car; or a second holiday, or a second 
home, all the easy assumptions of the past 
• seem to have been shattered. 

Disquiet spreads 

The oil crisis was the immediate occasion 
for today’s disquiet in the Western world. But 
the fundamental problems of Western Indus- 
trial society had been building up Jor many , 
years before Middle East potentates tight- 
ened their oil cocks and quadrupled toe price . 
of their liquid gold. 

If economic growth Is a process of produc-’ 
Jng and consuming more and more material 
things; it must at some point slow down and 
. come to a halt, because everything about the 
earth's thin crust on which man lives and the v 
thin atmosphere in which he is cocooned is 
limited. 

The pollution crisis alerted men to toe fact 
that they cannot forever be transforming and 
consuming finite resources without even- 
tually stifling in the effluents they themselves, 
have produced. . The food and population 
crises have demonstrated toe direct relation- ■ 
ship between the meat and bread which 
Westerners consume and famine in far-off 
lands. The oil crisis baa dramatised the 
collective vulnerability of consumer coun- 
tries dependent on a handful of producer . 
countries for fuel. ' 

The result is what Mr. Heilbroner calls a 
“civllizational malaise.” an undefined 
uneasiness among toe hitherto rich nations of ' 
the earth that they face some kind of turning 
point. 

Is civilized man, like the Romans in the 
days of their decline, facing a new dark age? 

Or is he, rather, on the verge of discovering 
a- new world that will change the entire 
framework within which he has hitherto 
operated, as Columbus’s discoveries did for 
the Europeans of the 15th century? 

My Swedish friend confesses quite frankly 
that he does not know. Neither do most of his 
Western contemporaries. 

My friend wonders whether his children 
will keep up, perhaps intensify, toe race to 
acquire more and more even, in Sweden’s 
social welfare state, or whether they will find 
greater happiness in birch forests and a 
wooded lakeside cabin — assuming they can 
seek out an unpolluted lake. Meanwhile he 
throws himself into projects such as getting 
his well-fed countrymen to send more food to 
starving Bangladesh. 

The optimists 

There are. optimists who look on today’s 
crisis as a temporary halt, a pause to gather 
new energies in human society’s constant 
struggle to expand its capacities and its 
horizons, to reach beyond the stars to the 
farthest curve of toe universe. They believe 
man may soon be terming toe oceans and 
extracting minerals from Mars. 

There are others — and at this moment 
they seem to te In a majority in toe 
intellectual community — who resignedly 
proclaim, like the novelist C. P. Snow, that 
“We've seen the best of the game.” 

Arnold Toynbee -goes so ter as to predict 
tnn± the people of the so-called developed 
countries “are going to find themselves in a . 
permanent state of siege, in which toe 
mate rial conditions of life will he at least as 
austere as they were during toe two world 
wars.” 


. Much depends, of course, on the lndlvid- 
• u&l’s own concept of himself, of bis relation- 
ship to his fellowman, and ultimately, an his 
perception of reality. Such a perception can 
help an individual to maintain his moral and 

- spiritual equilibrium when faced with toe 
world’s woes. It does not absolve him of the 

- need to look these woes squarely in the face 

- -.and join In tackling them. 

- Foremost among these woes Is the popu- 
l&tion-food crisis. In the Western world and 
the Soviet Union, population growth has 
slowed. Instead of 1.1 billion people today, toe 

t ? yq^ld'p developed nations may have 1.4 to 1.7 
> billion a century hence. But in the under- 
developed nations of Latin America, Africa, 
t and southern Asia, population now doubles 
’ every quarter century. By 2078, these lands 
• • could have a total population of 40 billion, 
unless family planning, famine, or war 
. reduces these numbers. 

Food running short 

Meanwhile, food is running abort; fish 
catches are declining; and Western man, 
including Soviet man, must decide whether to 

- allow his increasing appetite for meat to eat 
into the vegetable food supply of toe under- 

.j developed nations. 

The world is divided into those- who 
consume 2,000 pounds of grain a year and 
those who must get by on 400 pounds or less, 
as agricultural expert Lester Brown points 
out. Not just population growth, but rising 
affluence, has emerged as a “metjor claimant 
on the world's food-producing resources.” 
The 400-pound-a-year eaters consume their 
grain directly, as rice or flour, whereas the 
2,000-pound-a-year consumers feed most of 
their grain to animals which they in turn 
devour. ... 

“The average Indian's diet just about 
meets his physiological requirements of 2,100 
kilocalories per day; whereas the food going 
into toe average American’s household ex- 
ceeds his energy requirements by 20 per- 
cent,” population expert Roger Revelle of 
Harvard University observes. “A large part 
of his excess Is fat discarded in cooking and 
on the plate." 

Environmental disruption 

Western man — and this includes toe 
West's 20th-century extension, Japan — must 
also come to grips with environmental dis- 
ruption caused by helter-skelter economic 
growth. Simple answers no longer suffice. 

In toe early years of the pollution uproar, 
factories equipped themselves with taller 
chimneys and traps to catch dust particles 
before they entered the atmosphere. Now 
they -find they have to worry about gases 
which, because they are free of dust, no 
longer fall in toe Immediate vicinity of toe 
factory but are carried Into toe upper 
atmosphere, eventually to cause harm over a 
far wider area. 

Increasingly, the answers searched for 
become regional rather than municipal, 
global rather than national. “The basic unit 
of human cooperation and hence survival is 
moving from the national to the global level," 
says Edwin O- Reischauer. 

Nor. do science and technology appear as 
toe all-sufficient problem-salvers they once 
proclaimed themselves to be. 

New. technologies bring new problems, as 
illustrated by the enormous problem' of 
dealing with radioactive nuclear wastes. A 
ball of plutonium toe size of a grapefruit 
contains enough* poison to kill nearly all toe 
people . living today, point out Mikajlo Me- 
sarovic and Eduard Festel in their report to 


toe Club of Rome entitled “Mankind at the 
Turning Point.” And Plutonium 229, which 
would be used in the new breeder reactors, 
has a radioactive life of 24,000 years. 

Most chilling is the prospect, raised by Mr. 
Heilbroner, that many underdeveloped n&- ' 
tions will not supinely accept starvation and 
famine as their lot; that human discontent In 
these countries will lead to iron regimes, 
which in turn may blackmail the West into 
sharing food and resources more equitably 
with them. Their weapon? Quite possibly, it 
could be nuclear. 

• India has demonstrated the relative ease 
with which even poor countries can join the 
nuclear club. It used to be asked whether 
Washington would be willing to risk the 
nuclear destruction of New York in order to 
save Paris, or Hamburg, or Oslo. 

But toe new hypothetical question could 
become: Would Washington — or Moscow or 
London — counter a threat of nuclear 
blackmail from say Bangladesh or Kam- 
pala? The proliferation of nuclear technology 
is one of the nightmares of the post-Hiro- 
shima world. 

Moral survival 

- The Western countries themselves, Arnold 
Toynbee suggests, .may have to impose 
authoritarian controls on their citizenry in 
order to manage economies that either have 
ceased to grow, or that are growing at 
minimal rates. “In all developed countries,” 
he writes, “a new way of life — a severely 
regimented way — Will have to be imposed by 
a ruthless authoritarian government ’ ' 

What could be at stake is the moral 
survival of the Individual in a free society, as 
opposed to his physical survival in a con- 
trolled society. 

The office worker or the housewife in the 
United States or Canada, France or Japan 
reads about these problems and may nod his 
head sagaciously. But he Is more likely to 
shake it in vexation. 

Inflation and recession close to home he 
can understand. He can even see that the 
quadrupled price of oil has something to do 
with this. He can resolve to eat less, although 
he cannot be certain that this will help the 
starving in Bangladesh or south of the 
Sahara. 

What is his responsibility, ultimately, for 
the world community? How effective can one 
man's actions be, in a world that seems so 
complex? Is there linkage between jobless- 
ness and the high cost of living in the West 
and mass hunger around the southern rim of 
Asia? 

Collision course 

Can rich first-class passengers survive, to 
use Mr. Hellbroner’s metaphor, on a train 
rushing toward doomsday with more and 
more third-class passengers clambering 
aboard and hanging onto toe doors and 
windows? Can all the passengers survive 
together, and at what price? 

Throughout recorded human history there 
have been times of pessimism about the 
future. Sometimes they have preceded toe 
collapse of a civilization. Sometimes the 
flowwing of a new renaissance. The differ- 
ence, tots time, is that toe civilization Is 
global — all of us — not just Incas, or Hittites 
on toe brink, or English about to burst into 
the Elizabethan age. 

Succeeding articles will examine some of 
the options for us. 

First of five parte. Tomorrow: the food- 
population crisis. 
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Spinning sprocket puts money in her pocket 


Stunt cyclist rockets 
from hairdressing to 
tough target jumping 




By Ross Atkin 
Sports writer erf 
The Christian Science Monitor 


To the regular customers at her 
Phoenix beauty shop, Rena Hart Is a 
hairdresser. To anyone who has seen 
her in the Cycle-Ram a Motorcycle 
Thrill Show, Rena is a hair raiser. 

Trading a smock for a helmet and, 
$850 heart-covered leathers, she rock- 
ets her cycle off ramps at 60 mph, 
covering some 70-80 feet between 
take-off and landing. 

A new attraction of the thrill show 
pits her against stunt cyclist Johnny 
Brower in a Battle of the Sexes target 
jumping contest. 

The riders are judged on style, 
form, and pinpoint landing ability 
using video replays. When Rena first 
beat Brower in Dallas, the two didn’t 
talk to each other for nearly a month. 

Fortunately, Rena is underst an di n g 
and has a reason for putting up with 
Brower's pouting. "Johnny is my 
husband," she explains, "but we don’t 
go out of our way to publicize that 
fact." 



the landiTig i almost lost control of the 
bUe.”' 

Tackling the rugged terrain of the 
desert is .the best practice for a stunt 
cyclist Rena feels. 


If Finley snubs Band 

how about Red So$ 


By Phil Elderkin 


'v v ? 




Rena in Gycle-Rama Thrill Show 


Mile on the back wheel 

Rena has learned everything she 
knows about motorcycling from 
Brower, who did all the stunts in the 
movie "Electra Glide in Blue." Ac- 
cording to Rena, he does the ultimate 
wheelie. 

••Most riders do power wheeliea 
where they rock back on one tire for a 
short distance," she says. "But 
Johnny can ride a mile on the back 
wheel while going through all five 
gears.” 

Rena first started riding In cycle- 
happy Phoenix about five years ago. 
The three-wheeler she bought wasn't 


much to look at, but it was a lot 
cheaper to operate than a car. 

While riding; 'through the desert one 
day she came upon Brower practicing 
his ram p-to- ramp jumps. 

For Rena, it was love at first sight 
— with jumping, not Johnny. The 
romance between the two cyclists was 
to kindle more gradually during the 
jumping lessons Brower ' agreed to 
give his new protegee. 


"In the sir, you have a weightless 
sensation. And if you land , properly 
you never even feel your back tire 
touch down. -But the front tire comes 
down with greater Impact and that's 
where speed is so important 
"I’ve gone as fast as 65 mph, but 
when the front wheel made contact on 


Desert has constant surprises 

The changing face of the desert 
makes for constant surprises, Rena 
says. "What was a smooth river bed 
one week might be covered with 
gopher holes the next " 

There are other challenges, too, 
primarily from some of the desert's 
less hospitable inhabitants. Rena has 
a way with animals — she owns a 
house-broken iguana — but when in . 
the company of rattlesnakes she sim- 
ply throws her 1 legs- over the handle- 
bars and keeps on truckin’. 

Motorcyclists are known to treat 
their bikes with tender, loving care, 
and Rena is no exception. Though 
hardly a mechanic (she makes only 
minor repairs), she is an industrious 
polisher. Her greatest show of affec- 
tion comes right before jumping when 
she leans over and kisses the gas tank 
of her Honda 250. 

"What are you doing," Brower will 
ask incredulously. "That bike doesn’t 
have a mind of its own." Rena just 
smiles. 

Together, Rena and Johnny make 
about $ 12,000 for a three-day show. 
That’s more than Rena makes in an 
entire year as a hairdresser. Is it any 
wonder her beauty salon is iip for 
sale? 


Palm Springs, Calif. 

Oakland’s Sal Bando is not a 
picture baseball player. Some- 
times when he stoops to field a 
grounder the ball will skip past 
him Into' the outfield. A Brooks 
Robinson at third base he is not. 

But put Salvatore up to the 
plate with men on base and he will 
hit even the best pitchers con- 
sistently. His concentration under 
those . conditions, he says, in- 
creases 100 percent 

Last season Sal bad 24-game 
winning hits, plus a ton of runs- 
batted-in. To those Oakland 
writers who travel regularly with 
the club, Bando is more valuable 
to the Athletics in terms of field 
leadership than Reggie Jackson 
or Joe Rudi or anyone else. 

Yet there have been rumors 
that Charles O. Finley, the owner 
of the A’a franchise, may trade 
his third baseman for an estab- 
lished pitcher. What, somebody 
asked Sal, do you think? 

"I think there Is some truth in 
it," Bando replied. "I think Fin- 
ley might trade me. All I did last 
year was drive In 103 runs and 
Charlie sends me the same con- 
tract. In other words it did not call 
for a raise. 


pretty soon, with a raise, jg 
have any other way to go." o 
If Bando were to be ' 
where wouldhe like to go! 

“I'd love to be able 
the short left-field wall atiwl 
Park in Boston," Sal ren^' 
“That would be an Ideal spot 
pull hitter like me. I thirfr j g 
put a few pitchers’ mistake**! 
the screen. ■ 

“I’d probably lose some tad 
base hits because some of my w 
drives would come back off | 
wall fast enough to be held 


Change of pace 

stogies. But by the same tote 
I'd get some home runs on w 


Speed-very important 
The most important thing, she 
learned, was to pick up speed quickly 
but steadily an the approach — with- 
out looking down at the speedometer. 

"I listen to the purr of the engine," 
Rena says. "When I know I'm up to 60 
mph I’ll hold it there. 


U.S. golf tour faces British Open problem 

By the Associated Press to Deane Beman, commlsslo 


The prestige-laden British Open is 
wreaking such havoc with the United 
States’ pro golf tour that there’s a 
last-resort possibility that American 
players will be prohibited from play- 
ing in that venerable event according 


to Deane Beman, commissioner of 
golf. 

"I would certainly want to find a 
solution short of that," ' he empha- 
sized. 



SITUATIONS WANTED 


HELP WANTED 

COMPANION/HOUSEKEEPER 


MUSICIANS WANTED 

FOR ORGANIST AND SOLOIST 


Here are talented, 
capable people 
other employers 
should know about. 


elderly woman In foothW area, some Hons being held First Church of Christ, 
personal care. Requirements: Kindly, Scientist Lakeland. Fla. Contact Mm. 


quiet Own car or at least drivers 11- 1 Johnson (813) 752-1803 or Mrs. Jarvis 
cense. Wages open. Release avail. I (813) 688-2078. 


3600 N. Lincoln. Altadena. CA 91001. 
, (213) 797-4414. 5-8 PM. 


cARN WHILE YOU LEARN NURSING 


SOLOIST 

Permanent position. Write -Music 
Comm.. First Church of Christ Scien- 


iAge Is no factor and your earnings I tisL 902 Division. Tacoma. W A 98403. 


completely pay for tuition and living ex- 
penses while training, leaving about 


SOLOIST 


Christian Science Social 


sra c*f. 


ing and taxes. The Tenacre School of 
Christian Science Nursing Is one ol 
three accredited by the Dept of Care, 
of The Mother Church. For information 
on nurses training or other employ- 
ment opportunities at Tenacre write or 
call TENACRE (609) 921-8900. P.O. 
Box 632, Princeton. NJ 08540. 


(805) 688-3815. 


The problem, Beman says, Is that 
the British Open 1 'destroys a month of 
our season — and it’s a month that 
should be the cream of our season; 
it's a month in which the golf courses 
in the Northeast section of the country 
are at their best." 

The British Open is played in July. 
American players who compete in 
that tournament normally skip the 
U.S. events immediately before and 
after the British Open. That creates a 
three-week gap in which leading 
American players do not appear to 
this country. , ■ 

Americans have won eight of the 
. last 13 British Opens. 


"I guess Reggie Jacks cc and a 
couple of our other key players 
got the same treatment,” he 
continued, "although I heard Fin- 
ley cut Dick Green 20 percent." 
Green, of course. Is the second 
basemen who stole base hit after 
base hit from the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in last October’s World 
Series. 

Sal says that if he does not get 
what he wants to the way of a 
salary Increase, he Is going to 
take his case to arbitration. 

“I’d prefer not to,” he ex- 
plained. "I don't want the hag- 
gling that goes with a thing like 
that. And I sure don't want to 
listen to what Charlie will have to 
say to court- He always acts as 
his own lawyer In things like this. 
But if I don’t get another contract 


fly balls that would be cau&ht 
other ball parks.” 

Asked if he thought that Oa 
land, even without pitcher Catib 
Hunter, could win it all again 
1975, Bando replied: 

"People have never given tit 
team the credit it deserves. W#| 
always lucky when we win it lt 
never our depth or our overa 
talent. Well, we’ve now bee 
lucky three years In a row. Jc 
make a mistake against us as 
we’ll take advantage of it aj 
we've still got that great reB 
pitching. v .; 

"We've had a few clubhoui 
fights that got into the papers® 
you know how the public alwaj 
reacts to a thing ms that,”.) 
continued. "They always get tl 
wrong impression. But Wi 
really a closely knit team. It 
just that nobody on this clubwti 
something to say ever holds an; 
thing back. 

"Actually my feelings ar 
pretty mixed about going te a 
other team. We’ve won tta 
World Series to a row and hoi 
many teams have ever dona (hat 
And I wouldn't mind being a pin 
of that again. What bothen mel 
Finley. He takes all the fun oat c 
winning by making you fight fa 
everything you get during foe a 
season. Mb, I’m just tired, < 
fighting. It's as simple as that" 


NORTHWEST 


APARTMENTS FURNISHED 


ALPHABETIC 
LISTING 


We don’t like having to let such people go. 
But the need for economies and 
restructuring within our organization 
require us to. This means that business and 
communications expertise at several levels 
will soon be available. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE GRADUATE time to noil present home 4 take pps- 
nurees, practical nuraes & nurses aide, session of this 3 bdrm. ocean view. 


needed to strengthen our healing mis- $72.: 
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PAINTING AND OECOBAT 

CARDINAL CO. 


ities fum. Trank to pianos 4 trains. UDO ISLE - NEWPORT BEACH. *“■ ^JSS^SSXi JMU?- House is 

Peaceful secure environment. Call col- Tennis — Boating — Community drama 841,500 (replacement- cost). Lot Is 


HOUSES TO LET 


loot (616) 471-4361 or write The 
vines. P.O. Box 70. Berrien Springs, 
49103. 


ties available. Lewis T. Osborn,. Gib 
Walker Realty. 3355 Via Udo.Newdort 


Management Analyst 
Industrial Engineer 
Financial Analyst 
Operations Analyst 
Sales & Sales Management 
Journalist 

Financial/Business Writer 
Copy Editor 

Communications Specialist 
Projects Management 
Computer Operations 
Key Punch Supervisor 
Design Artist 
Layout Design Illustrator 
Photographer 

Sound Recording Engineer 

Media Production 

Bookkeepers 

Interior Designer 

Secretary 

Clerk 

Administrative Assistant 
Environmental /Marine Specialist 
Construction Manager 
Computer Progra mm er 
Computer System Analyst 
Arts and Music Critic 
Art Director 
Music Educator 
Supervisor/Teacher 


nation’s largest corporations win have 675-5200. 
outstanding salea-opening in March. - 
individual must be local resident with A 


hi, small lagoon emptying, into 
Sarasota Bay and the Intracoastal 


272-2057. 1 


EXECUTIVE SALES -ONE OF THE Beach. Calif. (714) 675-5499; (7?4) I wwtarw y. | Can ^ ral | rtr ^ ,e f- two ear ga- ADJACENT PORTLAND, OREGON 


w/zn Dearms,. 1 » earn, 1 car garage. 
Nicely landscaped nr. tramp., shop- 
ping. churches 4 schools. 5350/ mo. 
plua utils. 4 yd. care. (61 7) 235-0925. 


individual must ba local resident with ARCADIA- TEMPLE CITY I Wtchen. 13' elevation over Gulf, pri- 

managerial ability. Business or sales Contact LES WEBSTAR, with BECK- HF 0 * !2? h0, i *“olatton. Falrfy priced at 
background helpful. Send Resume to WITH REALTY, 107 W. Huntington *160,000. This Is lew than current 
R. A Nance. 2860 Metro Dr., Suite Drive. (213)446-6111. • » vNuatton. By owner, 1 215 Casey Key, 


FOR RENT 


520, Minneapolis, MN 55420 or caU 
(612)654-2196. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


MIDWEST . 

GRADUATE HAVE YOU LEFT PROPERTY 


ff"®* townhous8 to exclusive Mt. FOR RENT 

2 bedrooms, 2 baths, cathedral LOVELY ANNEX ROOM AT OCEAN 
vacy without Isolation. Falrfy pricecfat frort oondornlnkm1 - Private entrance. 

5160,000. This is lass ttSn^rwS SSffi' 3 t r£SS : teSn^W6 So “22 

bsmsea sms a savaswmS 

SHE: 8241. 


PAINTINGS FOR SALE 
FINE 18TH CENTURY CH 
Hand ScroR painting attributed k 
l™?®- Un. Ink and color on si *7 
?"°{r scene. Elements taken from C 
L mo lions of the saga of the Han Pi 
si — Wen-chi. English Gallery 212 fft 
St. Boston, Mass. (617) 53f 
ri • Open daily 10-^0-5:36. Sun, t-4. 


WANTED TO BUT 


Courteous European wW buy 
Persian 4 Oriental nxa & 


— APAHTMEWTS F0B 9ALE - MOUNTAIN STATES furnwhed single. 3 bu 

HALL AN DALE, FLA. ON OCEAN, ,**„**" Ninth Church of Christ Sc* 

beach, pool, tennis, terrace, sauna, SUBURBAN DENVER-HOME AND block to market Utilities 4 pi 
restaurant, gym., 2 bedroom, 2 bath. Income. Cute tree shaded 8 unit apt. service Ind. *120-8145 mo. 1 
spacious condo., gorgeous views. 20th court Each with private basement. An- 2808 or 384-8459 Los Angete 
flow, must seR to senta eatflto. Mori- nual gross Income Si 4,3 DO, priced at * „ , _ 

oage *42.000. 7*%- 2727 Httola St. *97.500. Ideal tor mtirenW I mmum > - • ROOMS TO LET 


Nurse needed tor night duty at Sharon Calif.? WUI trada central M. Real HAULENDALE, 


OCEAN, I 


House, a facility accradfted by tha De- Estate. Equity S240K. Gross 64 BK for beK^i, pool, tennis, tarrace, sauna, SUBURBAN DENVER— HOME AND block to market Utilities 4 partial maid 

partment ol Care, The First Church ol CalW. property. Owner, 8801 Domett restaurant, gym., 2 bedroom, 2 bath. Income. Cute tree shaded 8 unit apt. *®»vWe IncL 8120-Si 46 mo. (213) 383- 


FURNfSHED SINGLE. 3 BLOCKS TO 
Ninth ’Church of Christ Scientist 4 1 
block to market Utilities 4 partial maid 


unrmt, soerrust. *o-nour week, good 
fringe benefits. Please call Adminis- 
trator collect 1 (416) 923^8937 or write 
173 Lyndhurst Ava., Toronto, Canada. 
M5R 3A1. 


an Beach. CA 92646; 


HOUSEHOLD HELP - LIVE-IN: 

Couples. Hskpr.-Comp., Genl. Hskpr., 

Hskpr.-Orlve, aid Maid, Mothers Hlprs. 

Excei. Salaries. MAID SERVICE, INC., on mile lake. 8155,000. LAKE Beach. *59.000, cash or wfU finance. 

419 Bayteton SL. (817) 536-2900 E R 5 J I r ^ HOMES 4 COTTAGES far sale (813) 393-9773 (Fla.) 

(Mass.). U P- SUMMER COTTAGE MMtnm c a rr surr/' 

' 1 RENTAL from *125/ wk. 4 up. Send us HSbsE ** ILANlJl* 

RETIRED MAN TO WASH POTS 4 YOUR requirements now. For more de- PAOLf - CHESTER CO.. PA. 

H&sEStSH 

^«r«risrr5ara — - 6 ^ M2a - — — 


floor, must sen to settle estate. Mori- rrual gross Income 514,300, priced at 
gage *42,000, 7H%- 2727 Httola St, *97^00- Ideal tor retirement Income. 


NEW ENGLAND gage. *42,000. 7*%- 2727 Httola St. 

gu siijESS ofrST. Sowing 

Wwside motel perfect tor retired CONDOMINIUMS 

couple- 8 motel units w/klts. Guest DELUXE 2 BEDROOM, 2 BATH- 
house, garage, 11 acres partly land- room, enclosed balcony, overlook 
scaped. 240* of exceptional frontage Boca Ctega Bay, near Gulf at Madeira 


Persian 4 Oriental rags & 
cash. For example 0x12 Saroi 
9x12 Kaahan *1,500. 9x12 
shah Si ,500, 6x4 Antique S» 
9xi 2 Antique Silk S9.600. " 
other 8izas you may hav 
collect day or night (213 
write John Martin, 81“ 

-OS Angetes, CA 900< 


Contact KEN RETCH, The Moore Way BEAUTIFULLY FURN. BED/SfT- 
Reaitor. 2081 YoungfleM St., Golden, l Hng-rm^ private bath, magnificent view. 


Colorado 80401.1 


I 232-6511. 


SI 75^ mo. Kitchen privileges. NYC West 
Side; (212) 874-5353 or Box 0-1, 588 
FHUv Avenue, NYC. NY 10036. 


VACATION ^ 
ACCOMMODATIO 


_ _ CONDOMINIUMS TO LET 
ANNANDALE, VA. - 3 BEDRM, 
— 2 bath, washer/ dryer, carpet, pool. nr. | 
schools, shopping, churches & bus to 
A Pentagon 4 D.C. *345 plus electricity. ■ 
bit CaU (70S) 273-6180 Wr. Box 848. 910 I 


ALPHABETICAL 


LISTING 


ANTIQUES 


jri 1760 4 1778. 6 F/P’s, random width 18th St, NW Room 301, Washington 
flft.. flvrm., dlnrm., kit, powder rm.. DC 20006. U l 


"LET US DO GOOD UNTO ALL” Excellent 5m Mftw home tr 
(Gal 8:10). There Is a place and a need JJKJL* 
tor a graduate Christian Science nurse KTz' 

wWi a VMtlrw Nurse Service In NYC. SeenedMrSTSS'uaft- 
Wrfte^c N-2, 588 5th Am.. N.Y.C.. 

wt iwon. LOM $40*8, ALMOST AN ACRE is rtic 

BOOKKEEPER, FULL CHARGE Betting for this fine 3 bedroom, 2 bath I lgBS ■Incw'lBaa. (215) Nl 4-2950. 
through statemente and taxes. Ex- ranch. Wall butt and (n excellent con- 
perlence required. Futt time. Send re- tSfion. Located In area of more ex- 
sume and salary requlrwnenta. Barite- pensive homes. 2 car garage. *55.000. 
lay Hal School. 300 North SwaU Dr., DAL MacGREGOR 4 CO , Realtors. 

Beverly Hitts. CA 90211, (617) 749-5700 (Maas.). 

EXPERIENCED SECRETARY FOR _ 

Church work. Part time three days a CT .-CO UNTRY ESTATE, 

week from 1-5 p.m. Musi be branch Privacy ; 4 peace, yet quick access to 
church member. Call (212) TR 3-5895 . nwjor highways, stately colonial two 
UVE-IN HOUSEKEEPER FOR TWO £5 2. 0<l -”- - Wttl Cot y- 


APPRAISALS OF ANTIQUES SS, 

art. Paintings, Oriental For es- 5K ‘IS^iSlS 25i S 

1 faisuranco or Hnulrixtion. Milton M®r- 1-o«pt 15. Private dub W* 


HOLIDAY ACCOMHDPATI 
PONTE VEDRA BEACH, 
New 2 story condominium be* 
furnished. 2 bdrm. 2ft baths, so 
patio, double garage. Fbcm 
course and lake. Tennte ctfl. k 
400 yds. to ocean beach. W$r 
serv. *1000 month thru Feb. 24 


outstanding neighborhood. 18- living ^ 4 apringhse. on 2 beau. ac. Fun FLUSHING HOUSE, FLUSHING, N.Y. 
room with fireplace. 2 bedrooms, totlc 4 besmient, detached gar. wr ex- if you are 5S.or older you should look 


erencss required. Box J-2, On 
way 8L Boston MA 02115. 


screened porch. Unusually good bassh P**- PWNbB., ail In. a natural environ- at our brand new unfumd. bldg, ready 
ment w«h 15'x24' ramify room. Garage. SSf^JiP.? 0 ,or Immediate occupancy. A totally 

Low 840’s. ALMOST AN ACRE is the 4 CO:, modem structure featuring many ex- 


MQNTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. 


* — Fine art. Paintings, Oriental For es- STh 

- tales, tosurance or liquidation. Milton rate 

W. LUBAR @17} 734-9660 MASS. “ 

r* V J BEAUTY PRODUCTS way St Boston MA 02115. 

tewlunfunnd. btog^ready HAPPY VALENTINE'S DAY! 

i occupancy. A totally Mary Kay Cosmetics — Rina Bennett teTiY7tT7T*TTTTT 

tore featuring many ex- (213) 652-1 BB7. P.O. Box 477, HOfly- 

air cond., 24 hr. security wood. CaWomia 90028. 


. setting lor this fine 3 bedroom, 2 bath tohs Bince 1922. (Z15) Nl 4-2950. tras Inducting air cond., 24 hr, security wood. CaWomla 90028. 

[ranch. Wed butt and In excellent eon- MONTGOMERY COUNTY, PA. WBtem, vreekly- makl service, all utiB- CONFECTIONERS — 

(Stton. Located In area of more ex- secluded elegance tor the die- wa ^ cflr Petinfl, laundry an uke aooo homemade — candy? ,<B7 


AUTOMOBILES FOB SAL 
CHRYSLER NEW Y« 


i 749-5700 (Maes.) 


w/ an the latest 
yr. old compl. n 


days a *SHFORp, CT.-COUNTRY ESTATE. 21 ac. w/ formal gardens, hto., Uttered 
branch J* 1 . 9 u lek to pod w/ wet bar. cabana 4 bath; new 

L5895- mdJ or ™glvways. Stately cotonlal two Uuminated tennis et, 2 bams, 


ant volunteer program, tenants' council 
and more. Near subway. For Informa- 
tion call (2121 762^3198, FHj shlnn 


DOGS FOR SALE 


As a prospective employer, you might 
wonder how a former church employee 
could be useful in your competitive 
business. 


ladles. Some Bght nursing. Room, 
Board. Salary. 1522 French St Santa 
Ana. CA 92701 or call (714) SfiB-2660. 

EDUCATORS WANTED 


«wy on au acres rural conn, wtth springhSS. 4 stream. Mod-e«Hn oouh- «uamng. NY 

4 J ar£f 2 try kft, formd din. mi., wnny solarium : = 

SSrT* ■'«. “2?*?; t gr * c ‘2 US 7 w/ Rr-. gracious Hv. rm./fpl. 4 BASS ROCKS. E. GLOUCESTER 
Un ^' ct J* nn - Fpanch drs - f<» terrace that wraps Deluxe residential opportunity far re- 

01 0,0 hou00 ' ® ta teiy sponsible woman. Own wring, hotel prt- 
Phone 429-9369 or entr. had. powder cm. & a cozy Ubr-wr vacy on beautiful estate wr ocean vfaw. 


... _---™ AUTOMOBILES FOASfi 

CAR OF DISTINCTION— *72 

1 1354- Z $taaon ^agon tormeriy 

Kf® 52SS.’ , GLOUCESTER itoS^Sactlve 4 affoSSte! taaSi SSSjSm'wJ'boS 

Dduw residential opportunity tor re- robust Itter tor pet or show. From *300 B0053 - 

sponsible woman. Own wring, hotel prt- (617)2599488 (Mass.). 

rBffSBffiSfttrar i^Suctoi. 

ffiKteSwS'*'"' BEAT YOUR RECESSION! LEARN 

— ■ — mf — great management tools from an . ex- 

ADVANCE pert Free introduction: Write tor "15 HOUSES FOR & 


: or show. From *300 


i, CA 90053. 


Well, in striving to live their ideals, these 
people have solved organizational and 
economic challenges like those found in 
industry. They have learned to handle 
people-problems and bring about change 
within a multifaceted organization, and this 
makes them assets to any company. 

One of these people could be the problem- 
solver or team member you’re looking 
for. Please get in touch with us and see. 
Write to 


Beginning Septemtn f, 1875 

CHORAL 

DIRECTOR 


wet bar 4 beckoning frpL Upstairs la a 

MELROSE - 4 BOS. off LYNN nunter sulfa containing 2 bdrms., 2 
Fete Pky. Mod. tot 4 bath. F/p'd. dressing rma. 4 2 baths; 4 more 
flvrm. Excel, cond. Conv. fad. to bdrms. 4 3 more baths. Maid's sit. rm.. 


frpL Upstairs la a Yr. round rental *1,150. Inc's, elec 
ing 2 bdrms., 2 utfl. Refs. Phone (617) 546-7828. Write 
baths; 4 more P.O. Box 83, Bockport, MA 01 966. 


BRITISH I51E5- AFRICA 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE 


HOUSES FDR SALE 


MA. or equivalent; strong 
background In choir and 
voice Instruction; Interest In 
teaching music appreciation 
course. Write: 


CAPE COD FARM CIRCA 1775 

Gomptatefy renovated. 4 frois.; wide 
I**-. °to paneling. 2 acres, choice 
baiTL *85,000. Albert E. MlnuccL Barn- 
stable Village, (617) 362-4311 or 362- 
2201. 


schools a transp. 20 min. downtown (bath a powder rm. off ktt. plus miidmi! ADVANCE port Ff^JritroduGtfan; Writo 1™" HOUSES FOR SALE _ 

I Boston. Asking low S40's, CaU after S J A laundry. Downstair* you'll find a Igo. T ° 1 bedroom apte. Ways to Beat Your Receeaton. Hurry) UNIQUE HOUSE, SUSSEX F 

P.M. (Si 7) 66^9439. (Mass.). I Willard rm. with yet another frpl. "/po* garden, verandas *1 65/mo. J: 5-Plncknoy - house style, butt 1835. in private 

*390,000. EMLEN 6 GO. REALTORS. M2 Rwe Ave.. Sant* Row,, GaUf. No. 3-ti). Matfaon, Wl 53703. g ntins. walk to elation. Lortdi 

Since 1922. (2151 Nl 4-2950. (707) 528-3586. _ .IPWFI BV hour. Convenient Oarmton 


I Since 192? (215) Nl 4-2950. 


PUBUC NOTICE 


Dean of Faculty 
Prindpia College 
Baah, Illinois 62028 


Crossword Quiz Answers 


Employment Manager 

The First Church of Christ, Scientist 

Christian Science Center 

Boston, Massachusetts 02115 

or call collect at 617*262^2300, ext. 3625. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
MAIL ORDER IMPORT /EXPORT 

Home Business. Spare/ fuH time. Big 
profits. World famous Importer guides 
you. For FREE BOOK write Malinger. 
Dept. A133B, 6100 Voriel, Woodland 
Hllte, CA 91364, 

BE A SUCCESSFUL WRITER MAKE 
*10,000 a yr. 4 more. Sure-fire system 
to get articles published in nan maga- 
zines. Send tor Information. Harffey. 
DepL 2. 5020 Winding Way, Sacra- 
mento. CA 95841. 


Ban sea anaa 
Ram ann shbe 
ESEBanss msas 
ana aa 

HGDCa SQuEHS 
!3®[nEaan gana 
□nao aaasaaa 
aEsann annaa 

□□ E3ES 

buiqh aragaosa 
HHffla ana nga 
aaaa aaa sag 


COMNONwaALTH OF MASSACH U fi t IT S ! 

HETROPOUTAN DISTRICT COUMISSION 
SCAUD BD* OR PROPOSALS 

*■ PEP 0 *? 1 !.** ** ra»*ved^ rtr the Matrepo»an District Coernihsion si Room 
01 Cona>nx *° r fadoon. Mxaczfrx) Bfwoh, Ounbridfle; con- 


JEWELRY . how. Convenient Ctaranwjj 

— ■ nmrniirr A.n.. — ■■ ■— Court 2 rao., music room, c» 

IMMEDIATE CASH kHchen/bktst room, 8/7 beds, 2 

Diamonds, old gold, allverware. O'Neil C.H., 2 garage*. % acre bMUtito 
Jewelers,. 61 Central Street, Wefleafay, den. 50;000 pounds, o.n.o- Tel: V*i 


Mass. 235-1008. 


on-Thames: 


tract No. 2430. . — uon- 

Tl* ch ”94.to r WcWcotionsB 8iotW» whom amount ta returnable only when the nig« 
and BMciflotfona are rstumed In good ooraMkn within 30 calendar dwsdter 

_ Cortrw yre ina wSng to btd on M racted raud drat attain .Farm R- 109 . “neauara mr 


OorapWe (nSjnnaBon may be obtained from Die Eng)ne#rtnB DMUon 
ITwrlgmisrBW^terajKdsnyorrfproporaito; '^^- 
>6fu 5aL 10 -J2P __By: JOHN W. SEARS. ComnU—iannr 


n "TTie Christian Science Monitor's 

X. Classified "reached the people 

l / v\ w wanted to reach. 

/ “We had only eight callers, 

Vj-Jg * hut of these, six rented 
2_LJ^ our summer cofta^.” 

V s) Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Sorenson 
\lS Royal Oak. Ml 

. • get response, 

use monitor 
crassifieds. 
the CmjsriAN science monitc 












THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Monday, February 1 0, 1 975 


is 


••if black 
|oet unit 
St school 






JSd; 



Guidelines for rating 
multicultural goals of 
your school system 


'-y . By Katie H. Armttage 
, Vs, Spedal'tb 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Lawrenbe. Kan. 

■ • While “Bad Morning’ ’. was one of 
r ?-: ie moat popular poems of the prp- 
1 *- r^ram, this particular morning was a 
<•: :.pod one for the children of Woodlawn 
* .‘--V lementaxy -School, Lawrence, Kan. 

^ach class began the assembly by 
i ' 3 citing poems memorized earlier in 
< : i.— . ie week in their rooms.' - 
ci- Now they listened to the. dignified 

■ ^ ^entleman who had been a friend of 
: ~.^ie poet Langston Hughea. John Tay- 

ir spoke softly and slowly- of his 
•. . . , sngtime friend, of how they had gone 
/. ‘o school together in this very city, 
„ ", ".bout Hughes’s quick smile and ready 

- i, Sdti 

' The assembly had opened with the 
, ir chool orchestra playing “Whan the 
taints Co Marching In,” and pro- 
seeded with the rhythms of “April 
-tain Song,” “Happiness,” “My 
‘ People, ” and other poems by Lang- 
■ton Hughes, presented in class 
. 'groups by younger children and tndi- 
- ddually by girls and boys of the upper 
trades. Adults also participated. A 
; ~»lack teacher from another echoed 
J ' taacted “Mother to San” with one of 
— Mer students. 

■ 4 ' Everyone, kinder gartners to sixth 
- • graders, joined in with 

- * - Here I set 

. With my shoes mismated 
Lordy mercy! 

— ^ I’s frustrated'. 

^^fl^Thejoy of this school assembly for 
Hnepg^^ttdally mixed children of this 
L^l^^^came area was not only in the 
^ a; poetry, that Hughes wrote for and 
.• .ibout children, but in the experience 


of corning into direct and immediate 
contact with their heritage through 

adults-of their community. 

Hughes ‘moves on’ V. 

Mr. Taylor still lives near the School 
which he served for many years as 
custodian. Langston Hughes . early 
moved on to other cities ' and later 
success! as a major black writer. As 
his work began' to be published, he 
remembered his school friend and 
sent copies of his books as each 
appeared. The bookshelves of John 
Taylor’s home have more of the books 
of Hughes than do the shelves of the 
city library. 

Mr. Taylor graciously answered 
questions from *Ti«> ol d er phtiifr^n 
after bisbrief talk. 

“How oid was Langston when he 
died?” 

“Sixty-five.” 

In the intimate atmosphere that had 
been created by the earlier part of the 
program' the first name far the fa- 
mous poet seemed entirely appro- 
priate. 

* < Did Langston, have any children?” 

“No, he never married.” 

Even the “How old are. you?” was 
respectful, and when the guest turned 


that query into a guessing game, . 
many children ca lled out numbers, 

; “ 86 ,” “70,” “85," and on until “75,” 
the correct year, was heard.; The 
exchange was brief , but the questions 
' were sometimes simple and concrete, 
sometimes concerned with life’s 
profound experiences. 

School assemblies are often limited, 
to. necessary but mundane ex- 
hortations regarding safety and citi- 
zenship. Only rarely does all the 
- school come together to share class- 
room • work,, to allow children to 
overcome shyness to speak before a 
large group and to meet neighbors In 
genuine encounter. The planner^ cf 
this assembly was Mrs. Ruth *M.' 
Andrews, the school librarian. Every 
school should have a Mrs. Andrews, 
that is, a . staff member knowl- 
edgeable about the community and its' 
past who can elicit cooperation from a 
wide variety of children and adults. 

The details of this assembly may. 
not be duplicable in other schools, 
though Langston Hughes lived In 
other Tmtmim cities as well as in 
Chicago, Cleveland, and New Tark,.- 
but other cities, other regions have 
their own sons and daughters of - 
renown and adults who are willing to 


share their experiences and their 
humanity with today’s children. 

Note of warning 

Urie Bronfenbrenner, the social 
psychologist who >»«* thought most 
deeply and written most convincingly 
about how It is that children grow up 
to be cooperative, caring adults, has 
warned that families in our mobile 
and fragmented society are less and 
leas about to provide their children 
with the necessary experiences. Mr. 
Bronfenbrenner has cautioned that 
unl ess radical innovations are in- 
troduced into schools all children will 
be culturally deprived, not of cogni- 
tive stimulation, but of their human- 
ity. 

He has called for a broadened 
conception, of the teacher's role to 
include a conscious responsibility to 
bring appropriate adult models out- 
side the school staff into the education 
of today’s children. The school assem- 
bly, if carefully and imaginatively 
planned, can be one means to this end, 
and It costs the taxpayers not one 
extra-penny. 

The author is a teacher’s aide at the 
Woodlawn School. 


Evaluation Guidelines for Malticuitu- 
r&l / Multiracial Education, pub- 
lished and distributed by the Na- 
tional Study <*£ School Evaluation. 

• ’ Arlington, VA 22201 ($5 per single 
' copy). 

■ On a scale of 1-4 answer the fallow- 
ing: 

To what extent is the staff of your 
local school committed to multicultu- 
ral/multiracial education? 

- How effectively does the principal 
perform his duties in relation to 

muMcxdtur&l/multiracial education? 

To what extent does Concern for 
multicultural / multiracial education 
permeate the entire school program? 

How effectively are the guidance 
services meeting the needs of non- 
white students? 

' As a result of requests far assis- 
tance, the National Study of School 
Evaluation, (NSSE), Arlington, Va., 
developed evaluation guidelines for 
use by both independent and public 
schools. The NSSE recommends that 
differing schools adapt the evaluation 
questions to meet their specific needs. 

Most importantly, the NSSE sug- 
gests that school boards and school 
staffs set forth In clear and precise 
language their own goals and basic 
assumptions for multicultural /multi- 
racial education. And that the ques- 
tions to be asked bear directly on 
these goals. 

To help a school develop a state- 
ment -of philosophy, the guidelines 
suggest among others, that the follow- 
ing questions be addressed: 

- What are the school’s aims far 
fostering multicultural / multiracial 
education as a primary commitment 
of a pluralistic society? 

- To what extent should the school 
seek to reduce, if not remove, the 
competitive element from relations 
between different subcultural and 
racial groups? 

Should the school attempt to ensure 
an equal distribution of power and 


prestige among the various subcultu- 
ral and racial groups? 

The guidelines cover fundamental 
commitments, the school and commu- 
nity setting, the central office, the 
school program, and even extra- 
curricular activities. They appear 
both non-threatening and objective. 
And would give a concerned-parent 
group a good instrument to test the 
racial atmosphere at any given 
school. 

Because of the nature of the eval- 
uation procedure, it is one which 
might be given frequently over a 
period of several years, especially in 
communities just beginning to at- 
tempt to achieve pluralism, over and 
above physical proximity of various 
racial groups. 

Also the guidelines separate com- 
munity acceptance of multicultural 
multiracial activities from accep- 
tance by school authorities. If one is 
ahead of the other, this should be 
known so that those working for 
harmony will know where to concen- 
trate the healing work. 

There must be healing of racial 
strife in United States public schools. 
And one means toward healing is an 
understanding of where the problems 
are and how far a school or commu- 
nity must go to Improve educational 
conditions. Cynthia Parsons 

Want a job in a park? 

Interested in working in a Wyo- 
ming national part; summer? 

If so, write Mrs. Dorris Stalker, 
Directin' of Personnel, Grand Te- 
ton Lodge Company, Grand Teton 
National Part, Wyoming 82001 for 
an application; or to Mr. Brace 
Wee ter. Director of Personnel, 
Yellowstone Park Company, Yel- 
lowstone National Park, Wyo- 
ming 82190. Last summer, Yel- 
lowstone employed 1,700 students 
and Grand Teton 540. 



STUDY ABROAD I GIRLS' CAMPS 
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BOYS' and GIRLS' CAMPS 


EDUCATION GUIDE 


GLEN FISHBACK 

SCHOOL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Free-Lance Training 

(916) 455-7328 

3307 BROADWAY SACRAMENTO. CA 9581 7 


BftRTRAM IN FLORIDA 





Provides the opportunity of 
discovery for Girls in Grades 
5-12. Strong academic prepa- 
ration in language, human- 
ities, mathematics and sci- 
ence. Music, Art, Dramatics, 
Athletics. Fully accredited. 
Est 1934. Wrfte to: 


BRADFORD LAMSON, Headmaster 
BARTRAM SCHOOL 2264 Bertram Rd„ Jacksonville, FL 32207 




TRAVEL STUDY 

Don’t give up one for the other. . ’ 

This summer San Jose State University is offering 
. three dozen ways to see the world and earn university 
credit at the same time. All courses are approved by the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and provide 3-6 semester credits. 

Courses of special interest include: . 

June 23-Jtdy 26 England, Scotland 

Recreation and Leisure Service In England and Scotland 

* * . . I 

June 23-Augusf 1 OflQngton College and London, £rtg<and 

Advanced Jeweliy Experimentations Using Traditional 
British Techniques and Innovations • 

June 23-Juty 21 Great Britain, France, Greece 

Comparative European Environments. 


July 1-30 

Ecology and Culture 
June 22-Jtfy 18 


Colombia, South America 


22-Jufy 18 Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, Korea, 

Philippines, Ball and Hawaii 

Comparative Education and Culture in Japan and the 
Far East • ' • 


June 22-July 28 - Australia, New Zealand, FIJI 

Suva and Nandi 

Earfy Childhood Education in Australia. New Zealand 
and the Islands of the South Pacific 

For a free brochure with complete travel and 
registration details lor all 36 courses, write or call 

Office of Continuing Education . 

San Jose State University 
San Jose, CA 95192 
(408)277-2182 


^ ' STEHEKIN SUMMER 

A CHRISTIAN 

ALPINE BACKPACKING CAMP FOR GIRLS 12-17 
Located within the North Cascades National Park 
Complex (at the head of Lake Chelan) 

16 day session includes backpacking, fishing, horse- 
back riding and participating In activities of an iso- 
lated mountain village. 

1st session July 10-July 25 
2nd session July 26-Aug. 10 

For Details write to Thoms C. Olson, Director 
Stehekin Simmer; P.0. Box 25; Stehekin, Washington 98852 


GIRLS' CAMPS 
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John Cabot International College 

- (ArfHtatad to HrrUrti CoB*$e. Hiram. Ofboj 

AfBf rm\\ A Liberal Arts College 

w "Bflr V3t ‘ Ottering Courses In Humanities 
ef-JHT jrj - Social Sciences, Physical Sciences 

ALL COURSES FULLY ACCREDITED 

/ Experienced English-speaking international 
x'rMy faculty, on-site fecturies; integrated study and 
travel. Extra curricular activities. 

: FRESHMAN-SOPHOMORE PROGRAM 

For particulars and catalogue write J.C.I.C. 

Viale Pda 12. Rome. Italy 
Tel: (06) 855-241 


FLEMING COLLEGE 


FLORENCE 


American, two-year (A-A. degree), co-educationai college based 
in Florence, Italy. Courses in Fine and Studio Arts, Music, Ar 
chaeology, English, Literature, History, Political Economy, Phi 
iosophy. Languages, Sciences. Theatre Arts, Film, Photography 
Outstanding faculty, two-week stay in Italian homes, ana re- 
search trips throughout Italy offer students an excellent liberal 
education with an Internationa! dimension, interim pre-college 
year available. Residence on or off campus. 

Contact: us. Rtfr.. 328 East 89th Street. New York* New York 10021 
Tel: <?12) M84MS2. 



PLUMFIELD 

OH LAKE WBUSPE8AUKEE, HLH. 

For girls 
six to sixteen. 

Riding (daily), 
tennis, swimming, 
sailing, water skiing, 

. canoeing and 
overnight canoe trips, ' 
. pioneer camping and 
. mountain climbing, 
arts and crafts, 

.team sports, 
music and dramatics. 

CONTACT: 

• • JEAN HILTON 

... PUIMBELD SCHOOL 
NOROTON. CT 06820 


MUSIC CAMP 

a mu h a n ■ i im n i h u ■ 1 1 ni 1 1 U i n 1 1 m iu i mi 


PACIFIC 

MUSIC 

CAMP 

One four-week camp for 
senior high students and 
five one-week camps for Ju- 
nior high. Coeducational. 
Orchestra, band, chorus; 
with jazz band, piano, the- 
ory, and arranging starting 
•June 22. 

.. For brochure write: 

PACIFIC MUSIC CAMP 

* University of the Pacific 
Stockton, CA 95204 


CHIPPEWA TRAIL GAMP 

for Girts 6-17 

A treasured experience for 
your daughter In an atmo- 
sphere of warmth fun and un- 
derstancting.' High quality lead- 
ership and safety In all activi- 
ties. AB Includes tuition. 

• Sailing ■ Swimming • Canoeing 

• Hones - all the hindamantab 
Special programs for experienced 
riders. Daily riding. 

• Tennis - beginning & advanced 

• Archery • Golf • Gymnastics 

• Creative Arts 8 Crafts 


Brochure: 

Rt 1, Chippewa 
TraH Road, 
Rapid City, 

Ml 49676 



CAMP 

SANGAMON 


UliCnpaM 


VERMONT KTB3 
> Cm WniNf Ijpftt" 


FOR BOVS 7-15 

Fun on , a hHttop farm; swim- 
ming In spring fed Burr Pond, 
fishing, canoeing, water skiing, 
riding, baseball, shop, weaving, 
farming, ’ woodcraft. photogra- 
phy, trips .In the fascinating 
Green ■ Mt Cabins with fire- 
places. 

BOOKLET ' 

Lounmt M. Smith, Director 

SMb* Carey Baby Cn Mjaatig 


T 


TOLEDO YMCA 

g)G®i?©(? @asB(pg 


Over 50 years of adventure in the outdoors for 
boys and girls 2nd grade through High School. 

For Junior and Senior High School youth: mountain 
adventures, Canadian canoe tripping and western 
riding at the Storer Ranch. 

Environmental awareness for all. 

YMCA STORER CAMPS 

7260 S. Stony Lake Rd. 

Jackson, Michigan 49201 
(419) 243-1171 




FOR BOYS - FOR GIRLS 

Ages 6-16 

Who attend 

Christian Science Sunday School 

A quaflty program In wata reports, 
English riding, wademess trips, mu- 
sic and ait, environmental aware- 
ness. leadership training. Post sea- 
son family camp. ACA Accredited. 

Writs Joe and Dottfe Alford, 

Dhtctan, Ciyital Ills Canps 
ID. Ml HapMoak. H 17737 

Tel. (717)584-2698 




Where French is Fun! 



38th Season a Deer Isle, Coastal Maine 
A happy, productive summer for girls 
5-18; outstanding staff, excellent fa- 
cilities. Elective program with 


drama, music, art, riding, tennis, gym- 
nastics, campcraft, swimming, sailing 
on .beautiful Penobscot Bay. Cest 
magnifique! Pre-camp horsemanship 
clinic 

Miss Charlotte M. Casgnin 
Asst, to Directors 
30 River Road 

06807 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ CAMPS 
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CAMP VW^\Y\T VALES 


far students who uread the QtrtiHian Seen ce Saa day School 
l?th SEASON 

A wdl supervised ouwnw program with the usual summer camp activi- 
' no. families are encouraged to contribute individual talents to the 
community of all ^e*. The 7-year-old girls and boys have as complete a 
pro giam as the teenagera- 


TE&IAGE ACTIVITIES - LEADERSHIP TRAJNStG 

boys’ oevBjoreori program ages ibandup 

WtK Mu. fiiri IfcKUqr, Sir, Bk 47M, HiMJetm. CA 95461 
(707) 987-S2S4 A B87-3O09. 


if# 


BEECH CUFF 

OCEAKOGSAPHIC ADVENTURE 
ML Desert Island, Maine 
(co-ed Ages 12-17) 
EXPLORE: A marine wonder- 
land on The “most beautiful is- 
land in America." 

RESEARCH PROJECTS: Zone 
transects, tide and current 
studies, tidal pool collecting, 
plankton tows - Learn by 
doing. 

EXPEDITIONS: Ocean cruises 
to nearby islands, Survival 
training, canoe trips. 
RECREATION: Sailing; Tennis. 
Swimming, Mountain climbing. 

Member ACA 

Tufa*; $535.-4 eta; $695.-5 wte. 

Write C. A Pulls 
Sox 534-1045 OW Marlboro Rd. 
Concord. MA 01 742 

ffl 7)389-4095 

choosing 
a comp? 

Watch the ads 
on the Monday 
Education page of 
The Christian 
Science Monitor 


4 


Millington 

ADVENTURE 


A challenging outdoor program 
for boys & girls 1 2-1 7. Wilderness 
hiking 5 camping expeditions into 
the mountains of Vt.. nh, or NY. 
Hiking, rock climbing, cam pc raft, 
woods lore, "leave no trace" camp- 
ing. l to 4 staff /camper ratio. 
Choose from one or more 2-week 
sessions June 28-August 30. 
Brochure: Killing ton Adventure, 
KlBlngton, VL 05751. (S02) 422- 
3333. Member vt. Camping Assoc 


THE CEDARS CAMPS 

’ LEBANON, MISSOURI 
FOR Cl4RIST«N SCIENCE VOUTH 



ACA Accredited 

Swimming, Riding, Nature 
Sports, Float Trips, Archery 
Cookouts, Crafts, Boating 

Excellent Staff 

Short- or Long-Term Sessions 

Free Booklet: Mrs. Ruth Kofi, Dir. 
119 T—bsm sst Rd. 

St taon MO 63122 

(314) 821-6622 or (417) 

study 

abroad? 

Go with a 
Monitor-advertised 
school or tour 


< 
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By Jo Ann Levine 

With New York City inspector, Mrs. Furness checks for short-weighting in “supermarket 


Betty Furness: consumers’ 


By Jo Ann Levine 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York 

Betty Furness makes viewers be- 
lieve she is on their side. 

As a television consumer-news re- 
porter on the 5 to 7 p.m. news on 
WNBC, Miss Furness receives 900 
letters a week. 

No one reports consumer news 
quite like she does. She is often 
clearly one-sided. Her delivery Is 
zingy, sometimes funny, and she 
obviously enjoys tattling on those who 
have done consumers wrong. 

One evening she told of a mail-order 
house she had discovered which didn't 
deliver. "It’s called the U.S. Trea- 
sury," she said. After going Into the 
intricacies of someone who tried to 
get coins from the Treasury only to be 
told not to expect delivery for from "1 
to 12 months,” Miss Furness con- 
cluded, ‘If that’s the way the whole 
Treasury is run, it's no wonder the 
federal budget doesn ' t balance. ' ’ 


"Safety' reasons questioned 

She found a woman In a wheelchair 
who had been put off a National 
Airlines plane because of “safety" 
reasons. (The woman was inter- 
viewed on the 6:20 p.m. film segment 
of her Action 4 report. ) 

Filming a program in a super- 
market on the short-weighting of 
goods packaged by manufacturers. 
Miss Furness was approached by a 
shopper wagging a box of cereal in 
her face. ("I am a street case- 
worker," Miss Furness said later. ) 

The night before, Miss Furness had 
reported on the cereal study com- 
pleted by Consumer Reports : 

"And here’s Betty Furness, all 
ready to throw us for a Fruit Loop," 
ad-libbed anchorman Tom Snyder. 
“Maypo," Cheerios," and "Special 
K" came out best, she said. When she 
had finished, Mr. Snyder, who 
couldn't stop punning, said, “Thank 
you Betty, we still get our Kix out of 
you." 


So far, she Is only being sued for $1 
million In one lawsuit — brought by a 
school for nurses aides which claimed 
to be affiliated with a hospital. “They 
haven't got a chance,” said Miss 
FumesB. 

"Just goes ahead 1 

Adding that she knows she gets 
away with -more advocacy reporting 
than anybody else on the evening 
news, she says it has never been 
spelled out so she just goes ahead. The 
script for 6:20 p.m. which she writes 
herself has been changed only three 
or four times and then only for 
grammar. 

“No one has ever asked me to 
change a fact or an attitude, and it is 
perfectly clear that I am not objective 
in a lot of the reporting that I do,” she 
said in a recent interview. 

“I don’t even know the degree to 
which advertisers or people that I’ve 
mentioned have put pressure on NBC, 
because NBC doesn’t tell me. That is 
one marvelous thing about being in 
the news area. They keep at arms 
length. ... It is gutsy of them. I think 
it is only as it should be, because I 
don't know how we are going to 
straighten out the marketplace If 
when something isn’t good, you don't 
know which one it is. ” 

Miss Furness, who was Special 
Assistant to the President for Con- 
sumer Affairs under President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson, chairman of the New 
York State Consumers Protection 
Board, was commissioner of the De- 
partment of Consumer Affairs of the 
City of New York from April 1973 to 
December, 1973. 

People need to know 

"For all you do about passing and 
enforcing laws and trying to persuade 
industry to do the right thing, no 
matter what practices are changed or 
what laws are passed, if people don't 
know about them, they are at a 
disadvantage, ” she said. 

“The problem of getting Informa- 
tion to the people is a tough one, and I 
have known since the day I started in 
this business how to get information 


to the people: You do it on television. 
It Is the only place to do it.” 

Miss Furness, .who in the early days 
of TV was best known for com- 
mercials ln which she said: “You can 
be sure if it’s Westingfaouae,” contin- 
ued: "If I can, over a period of time, 
get information to make people be- 
have differently in the marketplace 
and make them stand up for their own 
rights, then I will feel I have done an 
awful lot of good. ” 

She tries to tell consumers what 
people can't' do to them. “You know, 
simple things such as: Don’t sign a 
' contract with blank spaces In it. -Don't 
feel like a fool if you ask a question. If 
you don’t understand something, it is 
because they don’t want you to under- 
stand it — not because you. are 
dumb.” 


Many nondelivery complaints 
She has not been surprised about 
the types of complaints which flood in 
on her one secretary, her three- 
person complaint department, and 
her two producers. 


"The furniture business is probably 
tiie least satisfactory business. You 
just can't get delivery.” 

Landlord problems and housing 
complaints also pour into her office 
which only takes complaints by letter. 
“You name It, we get It," she said. 
"And of course, we get a lot about 
food. 

"I have spent my life as a consumer 
advocate trying to stay out of the food 
area because I don't want consumer 
protection to be associated with 
'home ec\ I don’t think that is where 
it belongs and I never wanted that 
image. But this year, what are you 
going to do? The price of food and the 
quality of food are major irritants. 
. . . And that’s where people are 
living every day. 


friend 

‘ The biggest annoyance of the year 
was the remarking of prices oh 
existing foods ln supermarkets. We 
finally came to the sad conclusion 
that If they didn’t remark them, they 
were going to get the same amount of 
money from you some other way. 
There was no way to win that particu- 
lar battle. . 


Surprised by men's actions 

"People send us food labels,” she 
continued. “The last four I have 
reported on were sent by men. That is 
really astonishing, because I have 
always believed men shouldn't be 
allowed In food stores (they buy 
impulsively, don't read labels, buy 
things they are never -going to eat, 
.’spend too much money, and don't 
check prices). That doesn’t seem to 
be so anymore.” 

Often Miss Furness and her staff 
contact companies about complaints 
from viewers. “We get results that 
people can't get, there is no question 
about it,” she said. <r My hope is that 
in areas we report that companies are 
not doing the right thing, that it will be 
worth their while to straighten out. 


Americard s done It again.’ And I just 
keep at them. 

“I caHed them a- week ago and said, 
T have a couple of cases I want to ask 
you about/ and the man knew the 
cases I was talking about They are 
paying attention. But the only way I’ll 
lay off is if 1 have no complaints about 
them.". 

Miss Furness, who is married to 
Leslie Midgly, a producer at CBS, 
would like to get' some of her con- • 
sumer complaints on national hews. 

“If I am going to be a big frog In a 
little pond, I wouldn’t want to be in 
any other pond. I was born ln New ' 
York. I lave the city. They are my 
people and I feel good about that But 
as far as the large picture of getting 
information to the public, obviously 
the national news would reach mare.” 


"Nondelivery of mail-order goods is 
probably America's No. l complaint 
as far as volume is concerned,” she 
said. "It Isn’t as far as dollars are 
concerned. It isn't Sears, Roebuck, it 
isn’t the big companies, it is the ads in 
the backs of magazines. 


"I’ve done four shows on Bank- 
Americard Banker’s Trust. I started 
one of them by saying, . 'Bank- 
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Equal opportunities 
for French women 


called a delusion * 

* T 

t 


By Betty Davies 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Paris 

A recently published survey of 
French women's working conditions, 


women probably better than $ 
anywhere else in the world,’*.* 
Francoise Giroud, State Secretly 
the Condition of Women. 


becoming conscious of the tajurt 
women suffer and are reactWi, 
tively.” - 


commissioned by “Elle,” the most 
influential women’s weekly in 
France, shows that equality of oppor- 
tunity and treatment for nonpro- 
fessional women has a hollow ring, as 
it has elsewhere in the world. 

The survey was conducted by 
writer Jean Mauduil and a team of 650 
women volunteer investigators. It 
was completed ln 1973. Some 4,000 
women were polled and 300 women 
interviewed ln depth. A field survey of 
working conditions in 21 economic 
regions also was carried out. 

The survey revealed that women 
workers in general are paid less than 
men for equal jobs ami that equal 
opportunity is a delusion. Women, the 
survey shows, are handicapped in 
employers’ eyes because they have to 
Interrupt their work for pregnancies 
and to raise their babies until they are 
of nursery-school age. As a result they 
are rarely considered for responsible 
well-paid jobs. 

Several reasons to work 
Women go out to work far several 
reasons. They work because -they are 
alone or are the breadwinner for 
dependents, or because they want to 
increase the family’s standard of 
living. 

Others work because they want to 
have the satisfaction of a career or 
because their husband’s profession or 
trade demands their collaboration, 

| like formers’ or shopkeepers’ wives, 
for Instance. In all cases except the 
latter , they want the work and accept 
what is offered. In some cases the 
wife has to leave well-paid and satis- 
fying work to follow her husband 
whose career and job opportunities 
come first. 

The survey accents the fact that the 
hours for a working woman are longer 
than those for a working man (except 
lir the- rare cases where-the husband- 
takes a real share of the domestic 
chores): According to tire survey a 
woman wage earner works 16.01 
hours a day, a farmer's wife 12.44 
hours a day, and a shopkeeper’s or 
restaurant owner’s wife (responsible 
for the cash desk, the administration, 
and accountancy) 16.03 hours a day. 

Greatest strain cited 
The greatest strain is felt toy the 
factory, office, or shop worker who 
has to travel long distances, face 
transport frustrations ' and bad 
weather and the worry of finding 
someone to Look after her children. 
Half of the women workers said they 
were exhausted at the end of the day. 

Farmers’ wives (and daughters) do 
not complain of hard physical work, 
but of the fact that though they' share 
all tasks with their menfolk, including 
driving tractors, ln additionto looking 
after the animals, preparing produce 
for market and meals for the family 
and hired hands, they have no per- 
sonal income and no status. - 
Yet 50 percent of the women who 
remain at home envy those who work, 
chiefly because they feel cut off from 
the outside world. 

In spite of all this, however; there is 
no strongly vocal women’s movement 
in France. There are no acrimonious 
re criminations against wm — chau- 
vinists they often are caned, but 
never chauvinist pigs. This possibly is 
because there is no rigid male opposi- 
tion. 

“Frenchmen take the evolution of 


Slow bul sure progress 

Professional women are cllxtib 
the ladder to the top jobs slowly' 
surely, backed by France's new*! 
President, Valery G Is card d’Estai 
It was he who named France 
Giroud (former co-founder and edl 
of L’Express, France's No. l ot 
magazine) as State Secretary for 
Condition of Women. He also'; 
pointed Mine. Simone Weill, a maj 
trate. as Minister of Health ktu 
former prison doctor Mme. He 
Dorlhac as Secretary of State 
Penal Reform. : : 

To Simone Weill, fell the task 
getting the highly con trove rsialab 
tion law through Parliament She 
this with brio and tact and earned 
herself the title of No. l man ht : 
Cabinet. She now is spoken of 
potential prime minister mater! 
Mme Dorlhac is facing a task p 
vious ministers have shunned, and 
a time when riots are the order of 
day in French prisons. ; 

Another plum job has gohe 
Jacqueline Bau drier, now supre 
head of the French National Ra 
Network. Women,- too, have > 
accepted into the famous pa 
military technical schools, Polyte 
nique and Centrale, which are 
seeding ground for France’s top 
minlstr&tors, bankers, and po] 
cians. The first woman to be accep 
came out head of her class.. 

There are almost as many Wpn: 
doctors, druggists, dentists, apgns 
istrates in France as there areys 
and as many, if not more, won 
lawyers. France has had, since Wa 
War n, a record number of. wear 
owners and managers of big flripa 
some of them engineering and If 
works. * 

m _^eyerOwle^_fhote still arema 
peaks to be conquered and jna 
traditional attitudes (partlcula 
those of women themselves) to 
altered. 

Giroud poll results 

Francoise Giroud cqmmlsBian 
her own survey among women wE0 
shows: T . 

• One out of two 'women of work! 

age in France today work, and that 
percent of them want to go on w ffkt 
no matter what their financial *po 
tion. . 

• Even if a 3200 a month stajM 

home bonus were offered, 42 perca 
of those in need of extra nraoey Woi 
refuse it. . : 

• Over one third of the': wool 
workers think that women should st 
at home with the child uritU; it 
eligible for nursery school (3 yeai 
and another 36 percent until it goes 
primary school at the age : of six. 
they had two children (the number 
percent of the women said th 
wanted) within a period of two yea 
this would mean -an interruption 
working Ufe of from 6% to 8 yean. 

Publishing the results of her pod 
L’ Express Francoise Giroud point 
out that unemployment is going to 
a serious setback for women. 7$ 
will inevitably, she says, be treated 
"job stealers" and told to gist back 
the home where they belong, riot til 
once, of course, because that wot 
leave 8 million jobs vacant in sectc 
that men scorn, -but bit by bit in tbc 
they covet. 


coniiiiij features 


LORNE GREENE 
IN A NEW ROLE 

Lome Greene, long familiar to 
TV fans as ‘‘Bonanzas” 
steely-eyed, firm-jawed Ben 
Cartwright, is enjoying new 
popularity as host/ narrator of 
“The Last of the Wild." His in- 
terview with the Monitor's tele- 
vision critic Arthur Unger cov- 
ers many topics, including his 
work on the new documen- 
tary, recent roles, and his off- 
camera life. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 13 


‘‘WORLD'S MOST 
AUTOMATED SUBWAY” 

That’s the new Washington, 
D.C., subway system, due to 
begin operation in September, 
more than 98 miles of track 
and super-modem aluminum 
cars. The new system, esti- 
mated to cost $4.5 billion, is 
described by Peter Stuart, 
with photos by Norman Math- 
aney. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20 
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Sew old clothes into something new 


By the Associated Press 


Resourceful young girls are ex- 
panding their wardrobes without 
denting meager clothes allowances. 
They are turning old nightgowns into 
evening dresses, evening dresses into 
bathing suits, and jeans Into skirts. 
It’s a time when nothing is thrown out . 
by youthful seamstresses if there is a 
scrap of fabric left that cam be turned- 
into something new. 

Any old dress, suit, or gown may be * 
livened with, new trimmings or remo- » 


deling, and new gadgets are making it' 
easier. There is a new fastener that? 


helps stamp rhinestones to a gar- 
ment. It ean help spell out one's name 
on a T-shirt or put a shimmering 1 
design on a blouse. - - 


The idea of the book, insist authors 
Della Brock and Lorralne Bodger, is 
not only to add a bit of rickrack or 
lace to change a costume, -but to 
disguise it completely. Restyling's 
garment, dyeing the fabric, and 
adding buttons or fringe or braid are 
stylish ways to do it. 


Needle, thread needed 
A new book, "Gladrags" (New'’ 
York: Simon & Schuster), may prove . 
helpful to teen-agers who want to’, 
learn how to redesign old garments. It 2 
tells how to redesign, remake, and n 
refit old clothes. For example, old’” 
pants and a sleeveless top may be* 
turned into a short jumpsuit with 
cuffed pants and sleeves. It's all done 
with scissors, thread, and needle. 


Recycle sweaters 
Turning a long sweater.into a short 
one Involves cutting off .11teb<$tqm of 
the sweater, shortening toe sleeves, 
and altering the neckline. Add buttons 
and a wide- tie Closing, arid challenge 
your best friend to tell you whether 
she has seen thegannentbefare. 

. Other ideas suggested in the book 
for recycling a sweater Into a stylish 
mode include these : 

; A pullover sweater with crew or 
turtle neckllne may get anew lode by 
making it. shorter, snugger, and using 
satin ribbon, metallic braid, embroi- 
dery thread, star studs, spangles, 
sequins and glass, shiny or iridescent : 
seed beads. 


color and' stained blouses a darker 
color (when the stain color Is lighter ; 
than the blouse color). Using embroi- 
dery designs to revitalize an old 
blouse can be a real budget stretcher. 

- Embroidered borders may be used, 
too, arotind. sleeves, ne ckline , arid the 

- bottom of a blouse. 

Turning old pants into fancy pants 
may have some appeal for home 
sewers. There are InstravatTohS^for 
• Inserting- fabric after opening leg 
' seams, for adding pockef‘andcuff 
trims, decorations and so cri: ' ' { -\ ; 


Try bright colors 
As for blouses, the authors suggest 
dyeing faded blouses, a bright new 


Jeans transformed 

’ l ^ n ® attractive change that' can be 
made with jeans is turning theirilnto 
short or long skirts with tite adetttron 
of a V-shaped piece of fabric. Blue 
and white or red and white-ticking 
provides a nice transition. 7 . 

An estimated one-half yard is 
needed to convert jeans to medium-' 


into a long skirt, 


Don’t forget seam ; 

The crotch Beam is opened,' front 
and back, for a few Inches. Fabric 4s 
turned under until it is smooth. -It 



.Hiwicnder 

pin j 



How jeans become a skii 


should be pinned down and tried ® 1 
see If lt lleff Oat, which may be a 
most tedious part of the insert ; 

.. After ironing fiat, cut off the eawes 
febrfc, leaving a one-half-inch 
! allowance. The seam at the top 'of tl 
opening should be- retaforqed ^ 
hand stitches. After that you festjmal 
. theampuntof fabrlorieede wir 
an hock for a seam, pinning it to tt 
opening to seelf tt lies flat and smool 
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• Courtesy of the Joseph H. Hirshhom Foundation, Inc. Washington, D.C. 

. “Brothers” 1946: Tempera by Ben Shahn 

Someone on my mind 


There Is & man who keeps r oaming - through my 
mind. I know little about him, only an incident in 
bis life really, and we have never met. Still, I 
think of him often. . 

Since I haven't met this man, thts friend, I 
cannot fairly describe him as cautious or 
unimaginative or overJy dutiful. But from what I 
know I suspect he is all these things; Perhaps he 
is virtuous, too — or inclined to think he. is. 

Most people would find him a bit of a bore, 
lacking in color and zip. Probably he has little to 
say for himself. Certainly he has missed adven- 
tures, either of the mind or of foreign travel, 
which might give him some air of mystery — and - 
he isn’t likely to discuss the family scandal. 

In short, he is straight, a square. And yet I’ve .. 
often wondered if there aren’t other things inside 
him trying to get out 

The square has never gotten much of a break 
in the mythology of our culture. For me that 
makes this friend a kind of underdog. My 
sympathies flow automatically toward him. But, 
more important than that I think we are, most of 
ua, like him. 

Most of us are cautious in the face of risks — 
and di sin cli n ed to shirk what seem our duties. 
Most of us would like to possess more zip and 
Imagination than we do; And if we had something 
to believe in profoundly, most of us would like to 
be virtuous. 

As for the scandal. My friend's younger 
brother rebelled against the family and its way 
of life. One day he announced Ms intention to live 
elsewhere. What’s more, he insisted he be given 
what would eventually come to him. If the gall of 
this vexed my friend — and I’m certain it did — 
he must have been even more chagrined when 
Ms father agreed-to the demand. 

All too soon reports came back that the brother 
was living wildly, throwing money around and 
keeping bad company. My friend was irked, I’m 
sure, by the commiseration of neighbors — and 
irritated that they talked and tittered behind the 
family’s back. I suppose he put a brave face on 
t h i n g s and did the best he could. I don’t Imagine 
he thought much about what would happen if and 
when Ms brother came back. 

When the money ran out, he did come back. 
Naturally the father was overjoyed. Be orga- 
nized a welcome home party and got word 
around the neighborhood. 

At this point in the story I participate. I see 
myself running through a fading twilight to get to 
the party. Crossing a field behind the house, I 
And my friend, standing alone in Ms work 
clothes. 


“Why are you here?” I ask. "Aren’t you 
coming to the party? ’’ 

• “No, ' r he mutters determinedly, “I’m not. ” 
“Why not? .Everyone’ll want you there.” - 
After a moment he grumbles an explanation. 
“He never gave a party for me,” he says. Then I 
sense his seething resentment I put an arm' 
around his shoulder because that's what feels 
right I start to blurt: “Oh, come an now,” but 
that seems wrong, as if he were a child. After a 
long moment I say : ‘.’Sometimes that’s impor- 
tant isn’t it?” • • 

; He nods. “I’ve been here all this time, wor king , 
like ” He Is too choked up to go dh.' ~ J 
“Well.” I say, “he Should have let you see that 
he appreciated you. Sometimes It needs to be 
said and shown.” I hold him closer around the - 
. shoulders. .“But don’t insist that he do it right 
now. He’s all excited — ” 

“Actually he came out here, ” my friend says. 
“What happened?” 

“He tried to make it right with me.” 

“Did you let him?” He tells me what Ms father 
said, and I reply: “You see? What more could be 
sayfhanthat?” 

There are tears in my friend’ a eyes. He nods 
Ms head, agreeing with my question. But be 
doesn’t say anything and he doesn’t move. 

I put my hands on both Ms shoulders now. I try 
to look Mm in the eyeB. “Your brother has come 
back to you all,” I say. “Your fattier baa come/ 
out here. Now you’ve got to complete the circle/. 
You’ ve got to go in to them. ” 

But my friend lowers Ms eyes and will not look 
atme. 

I want to shake him. I want to say bluntly: 
Look, for once in your life forget the caution. 
Stop being so rigidly dutiful and cold. Show some 
compassion. Stop for once being afraid of what 
people will say and do what the best of you wants 
to do. 

But I don’t say that I merely give* him a smile 
and shout: “I’ll see you there.” 

I run on. After a moment I turn back. My 
friend is still there. I look at him — strangely, it’s 
as if into a mirror — and I wonder: Will he 
come? 

My participation always ends at this paint the 
question is never answered. 

Perhaps that is why my friend’s story so 
fascinates me. That and the fact that though I 
have never been a prodigal out visiting fleshpota, 
still there Is a journey he and I have to make. 
And that journey is compassion. 

Frederic Hunter 


Untitled 

Don’t Anile. 

A smile hides what the face has to say. 
I want a thinking face 
and honest lips 

uncompromising dffflcu It words 
that come slowly, 
and the mind’s message 
that sometimes flickers 
on the surface of Che eye. 

Vicki Leon 


In the affirmative - 

Bach day invents its own design . 
its color and its line. 

I need not worry over its 
direction or its weight. 

Thus late 

perhaps I finally agree 
to benefit by every new 
revealing, and bo come 
to same maturity of view. 

Pearl Strachan Hurd 


Care unaware 

“H’w AREyuP? we say 
and we couldn’t care less 

yet we say it: 

Whatfor? - : 

Is our real self insisting 
we really care more? 


Richard Henry Lee 


Neither 
here nor 
there. . . . 


There is no there, per se. There is 
only, the far side of here. I have no 
firsthand knowledge of there except 
as the composite of here. There can 
only be imagined as being there. It is 
never experienced there. If anyone 
were to try to transport there here to 
prove it to me. It would obviously 
become here, not there: Yet human 
sense insists on a there though it has 
never been seen nor touched by 
human sense. 

• 

If I watch a picture of what I call 
there on television, it must be here 
present with me or 1 wouldn't be 


seeing It, would I? To make there 
there and not here, I must switch off 
the. picture . . -. but then there is 
obviously- not here any more be- 
cause it’s not there any more! The 
feat is to know how to make there 
(anywhere) appear to be here at 
will. Defeat is not to be able to do 
this. I believe that Jesus came to 
illustrate the fateful fact that there 
is only here, here and hereafter . . . 
and that la good. Motion is neither 
here nor there to omnipresence. 

I know this; not because I was 
there and experienced it, but be- 
cause! am here. 

OlgaCosri 


The Monitor’s daily religious article 


Companionship 


Companionship is generally re- 
garded as something we all want 
and need, and it is good to know 
that God provides us with what- 
ever we need. Oftentimes, how- 
ever, a higher concept of compan- 
ionship and friendship is required 
before they are manifested in our 
lives. 

Christ Jesus started us in the 
right direction when he said, 
“Seek ye .first the. kingdom of 
God, and his righteousness.” 1 

When at one time I lacked 
friends and yearned for compan- 
ionship, 1 realized 1 had to get a 
more spiritual concept of what 
companionship really is. 1 prayed 
as I have learned to do in Chris- 
tian Science. As a consequence it 
came to me that cherished com- 
panionships of the past, whatever 
their outward form, had really 
consisted of qualities that were 
mutually appreciated — honesty, 
kindness, joy, respect for one an- 
other. Even when certain people 
are not present, their lovely and 
lovable qualities are, for the 
source of these qualities is God, 
ever-present Truth and Love. 
This is what we actually compan- 
ion with - the qualities of Life 
and Love - and everyone, in his 


or her real spiritual selfhood, ex- 
presses the good and lasting qual- 
ities of God. And each expresses 
these qualities in a very individ- 
ual way. 

With this better concept of com- 
panionship - as impersonal and 
universal - I found many happy 
things occurring. I persisted in 
not mentally planning how it 
should come, and companionship 
did come, and in delightful and 
wholly unexpected ways. 

A very personal or physical 
sense .of companionship tends to 
be limited and often unreliable, 
but man, the spiritual expression 
of God, includes within bis being 
the completeness that is his in 
God. Humanly expressed, it 
shows itself in improved relation- 
ships with others. Understanding 
their relationship with God. 
people are not strangers to each 
other, nor need they become es- 
tranged from each other. 

Loneliness, then, is the belief 
that we have been separated from 
good. But man’s unity with God, 
the source of all good, is forever 
intact. 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discov- 
ered and founded Christian Sci- 
ence, writes, “Divine Love al- 


ways has met .and always will 
meet every human need.”* And 
she also gives this reassurance: 
“Where God is we can meet, and 
where God is we can never 
part .” 3 

Even a human sense of parting 
need not be unhappy, for. like 
evening before morning, it is but 
the first step in meeting again. 
And could you ever part from the 
true selfhood of anyone? Only by 
not seeing it. An idea of divine 
Mind can’t be separated from an- 
other when all are in His pres- 
ence forever. 

A temporary lack of compan- 
ionship, no matter what the cir- 
cumstances involved, can offer 
the opportunity to gain a higher, 
more spiritual concept of it, and 
so enable us to become more re- 
ceptive, more perceptive of the 
good that now surrounds us, and 
which we do not yet see. Divine 
Love fills every seeming void, 
enabling us to bless and be 
blessed. 

'Matthew 6:33: ’Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures, p. 494; ’The First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, and Miscellany. 
p. 131. 

( Elsewhere on the page may be found a translation of 
Vue article In Swedish Every other month an ancle on 
Christian Science appears in a Swoosh translation ] 


{This is a Swedish translation of today's religious article] 

&<WfSlKtning av oen reUgtosa ortlkei aom flm* pA angofska pi donna sida 
|En arnkef over Krenen Vetenskap lorakommer i svensk overmanning en gong varan nan manadj 


Vanner smses i alhnanhet vara 
nfigot vi alia vill ha och behover, 
och det fir gott att veta att Gud 
forser oss med ailt vi behover. Ofta 
fir det emellertid nodvandigt for 
oss att komma fram till en -klarare 
tzppf attning onx gemenskap och van- 
skap innan dessa begrepp mani- 
f ester as i vart liv. 

Till vagledning gav oss Kristus 
Jesus srna ord: ”S6ken forst efter 
[Guds] rike och bans rattfardig- 
het”* 

Nar jag vid ett tillfalle saknade 
vanner och innerligt langtade efter 
kontakt, insfig jag att jag mfiste ffi 
ett mer andligt begrepp om vad 
gemenskap verkligen Sr. Jag bad 
sfi som jag har lart mig i Kristen 
Vetenskap*. Som en ffiljd av detta - 
kom den tanken till mig att de van- 
skapsforbindelser jag dittills satt 
varde pfi, vilka former de fin hade 
haft, i sjalva verket hade bestfitt av 
egenskaper som b&da parter hade 
uppskattat — arlighet, vanligbet, 
gladje, omsesidig respekt. Aven dfi. 
vissa mazmiskor into fir narvarande 
sfi fir deras alskliga och vardefulla 
egenskaper det, for kalian till 
dessa egenskaper Sr Gud, den all- 
narvarande Sanningen och Karle- 
ken. Egentligen fir det dessa egen- 
skaper som fir vfirt umgange — 
livets och Karlekens egenskaper — 
och alia uttrycker vi i vfirt verkliga 
andliga jag Guds goda och varaktiga 
egenskaper. Och var och en ut- 
trycker dessa egenskaper pfi ett 
| znycket individuellt satt 

Nar denna djupare ixmebfird av 
begreppet gemenskap stod klar for 
mig — g emensk ap som n&got oper- 
sonligt och universellt — markte 
jag att znycket bdrjade hands som. 
gjorde -mig glad. Jag fortsatte 
ihfirdigt med att into tanka ut hur 
det 8kulle ta rig uttryck och jag 
tick verkligen uppleva gemenskap 
pfi ett harligt och helt ovfintat satt. 

En kfinsla av ett znycket person- 
hgt eller materiellt kamratskap biir 


Gemenskap 

gS raa begransad och ofta otillfor- 
litlig, men manniskan, Guds andliga 
uttryck, inbegriper i sitt vasen den 
fullstandighet som ar hennes i Gud. 
■ M fi nskli gt sett visar det sig-i for- 
battrade relationer till andra, Nar 
manniskor forstfir sitt forhfiZlande 
till Gud ar de inte framlingar for 
varandra, inte heller behover de 
glida ifrfin varandra. 

Ensamhet ar alltsa en tro pfi att 
vi har blivit skilda frfin det goda. 
Men TnSnniBlcang enhet med Gud, 
kalian till allt gott, ar alltid orub- 
bad. 

Mary Baker Eddy, som upptackte 
och grand ad e Kristen Vetenskap, 
skriver: ”Den gudomliga Karleken 
har alltid m6tt och skall alltid mota 
varje mfinskligt behov.” 2 Och hon 
g6r ocksfi detta lugnande uttalande: 
”Dar Gud fir kan vi motas och dar 
Gud ar kan vi aldrig skiljas.’' 8 

Aven nar man i mansklig mening 
skiljs fit behover detta inte vara 
nfigot sorgligt, ty sfisdm dag foljer 
pfi natt ar det inget annat an forsta 
steget till att motas igen. Och 
skulle vi nfigonsin kunna skiljas 
frfin n&gon manniskas sauna jag? 
Bara genom att inte se det. En det 
gudomliga Fornuftets idfi kan inte 
skiljas frfin en annan idfi eftersom 
alia alltid fir i Bang narvaro. 

En tillfiniig avsaknad av vanner 
kan, oavsett omstandigheteraa, bli 
ett tillffille for oss att vinna ett 
hogre, mer andligt begrepp om ge- 
menskap och d&rigenom gora det 
mojligt for oss att bli mer mottag- 
liga, mer lyhorda for det goda som 
nu omger oss och som vi annu inte 


Daily Bible verse 

I may be comforted together 
with you by the mutual faith both 
of you and me. Romans 1:12 


ser. Den gudomliga Kfirleken fyller 
allt skenbart tomruxn och ger oss 
formfiga att valsigna och att ta emot 
vfilsignelse. 

1 Martens 6:33; 2 Vetenskap och haha 
mad nyckel tUI Skrijten , a. 494; * Tha 
First Church of Christ , Scientist, and Mis- 
cellany, s. 131. 

’Christian Science (uttalas kn'sqan sal ons) 

Den svanska oversann ingen av Knsten vatenuioos 
Urebok. “Vetenskap och haisa mod nyckel Dll Skrtfton~ 
av Mary Baker Eddy firms ut given med den engeWia m/- 
»n pi moattande sldor. Oen linns on kdpajpi Kristen 
Vetenskaps tasrum e*er kan MstdHas Iran Frances C. 

sent. One Norway Street Boston. 

ns. 


Carlson, Pubtatier's 
Massachusetts. USA 


upplysningar angtende ovng Htwmtur i Kristen Vetsrv 
iksp overson till rnmneka kan ertisUss genom KMsgst 
The Christian Science PuMshlng Society. One Norway 
Street Boston. Massachusetts. USA 021 15. 


Reversing a stigma 


We live near Black River and we 
are surrounded by trees. A natural 
habitat for small creatures called 
rodents. 

I watch with amusement and 
sympathy the ways and activities of 
these, my friends. The early morn- 
ing 1 is quite different from early 
evening. 

Chipmunks, squirrels, rabbits 
awake, wash their faces, yawn, then 
scamper off for breakfast. 

Off I go for the dictiona r y. There I 
find rodent — not a pretty sounding 
word in Itself — and learn a little 
about burrowing animals Including 
mice and rata. 

Until the last few years I have 
always lived In large cities. There 
the very word rat or mouse sent a 
chill down my spine. Why? Was It 
the unpleasant sound of the name or 
the build up of a stigma? 

We don’t appreciate the mole or 
gopher mounding our lawns, nor the 
squirrels and rabbits nibbling away 
the plants, but we do not have the 
same dislike for them as other 
rodents and find them interesting, 
and cute. Has the rat and mouse 
been so hunted and misused that it 
now senses the antagonism and has 
become cunning and destructive in 
order to survive? 


It is said that Adam named all 
living creatures. Did he name or 
label? 

. A name ia a very personal posses- 
sion and a treasured inheritance. 
Does the rodent know he is a rodent 
and what does he think? I think he 
could not care less. Man alone has 
created the stigma. 

Birds also have been maligned. 
Take the blue jay, called predatory. 
A recent article in a Wisconsin 
newspaper asks, “Who says blue 
jays are bird brains? a Westfield 
State college, Massachusetts, scien- 
tist ' claims the birds are faster 
learners than dogs and cats. Dr. 
Maxwell W. Hunter, who has been 
studying them for yean, adds that 
contrary to their reputations as 
scavengers and predators on other 
birds, blue jays are '.affectionate/ 
respond to attention (I have proved 
this), and are strong on family life.” 

It is now evening and I am again 
watching the homecomings and 
preparations for nesting, preceded 
by a play period — running, hopping, 
wrestling, ri ngi ng, cooing, warbling. 
I am grateful to be a part of it and I 
am learning to Include all. 

Lillian R. Bieber 


A 

deqify 
Christian 
way of 
healing 

The Bible speaks of the 
great love and compassion 
that moved Jesus when he 
healed. In his ministry he 
turned the thought of those 
seeking healing to a fuller 
understanding of God’s 
love and goodness. 

In a deep, prayerful search 
of the Bible, Mary Baker 
Eddy discovered that 
Jesus’ teaching and heal- 
ing were scientific. She 
learned that health, free- 
dom, and abundance are 
the natural and provable 
effects of God’s overflowing 
goodwill for His children. 

After proving this in her 
own healing work, she 
taught others how they 
could be healed by spiritual 
means alone. She explains 
this method of Christian 
healing in her book Science 
and Health with Key to 
the Scriptures. A careful 
study of its message can 
give you the clear under- 
standing of God that heals. 
You can obtain a copy with 
the coupon below. 




Miss Frances C. Carlson 
Publisher's Agent 
4-5 Grosvenor Place, 8th Floor. 
London SW1X 7JH 

Please send me a paperback 
copy of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures. (H) 

Name . 


Add res 


County. 


Postal Code. 


My cheque for £1.07 enclosed 
as payment in full. 
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The Soviet factor 


'Hold on a minute . . . I’ve got Sadat on the line 


As Henry Kissinger flies once 
again to the Middle East, the 
crucial issues go beyond the con- 
text of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
One factor ever present in the 
Secretary’s thinking is the unend- 
ing U.S. strategic contest with the 
Soviet Union. 

When the Russians were ex- 
pelled from Egypt, the West 
breathed a sigh of relief because 
Moscow had been dealt a severe 
setback. It had. But the West has 
learned from experience never to 
underestimate the prowess of its 
Communist rival. Soviet influence 
is far from waning — as witness 
the waves of political turbulence 
and uncertainty that now rise 
from Portugal in the western 
Mediterranean eastward and 
southward to the Persian Gulf and 
Indian Ocean. 

The Russians are ensconced in 
Iraq and are the major supplier of 
arms to Syria. They are the patron 
of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization. They are providing 
equipment to the Marxist-led 
rebels in Dhofar Province in 
Oman as well as to the left-wing 
government of Southern Yemen. 

It is this rising power of Moscow 
that Saudi Arabia and Iran — and 
the United States — fear most in 
the region. The strategic and eco- 
nomic dangers to the West of a loss 
of the Persian Gulf to Soviet 
control are self-evident. 

Hence Washington is strength- 
ening local military capabilities. 
According to one report, it is 
supplying missiles and military 
instructors to Oman. It is also 
contracting with a private firm for 
several hundred veterans of the 
Vietnam war to train Saudi Ar- 
abian troops to protect oil fields — 
a move that brims with irony in 


view of recent administration 
statements about possible U.S. 
military intervention in the 
■ Middle East. 

It is disconcerting to watch the 
current arms build-up in the Per- 
sian Gulf. Many Americans will 
cynically wonder whether another 
Vietnam Is not in the making. Nor 
can Israel be happy about the 
growing flow of weapons to its 
neighbors. 

This makes it all the more 
urgent that the Arabs and Israelis 
move swiftly toward a com- 
promise settlement. The longer 
their tragic conflict remains unre- 
solved. the greater will be the 
opportunity for Soviet mischief. 

Increasingly it is recognized — 
In Washington and in some quar- 
ters in Tel Aviv — that the negotia- 
tions must soon move to Geneva 
where the Russians will play a 
dominant role. The Israelis surely 
must realize they will have to 
make early concessions in Dr. 
Kissinger’s piecemeal negotia- 
tions if they do not want an early 
face-up with Moscow. 

A failure to move quickly will 
also make it more difficult for 
Washington to enhance its in- 
fluence among the more moderate 
Arab forces in the Middle East. In 
general the Arabs do not want to 
be clients of the Kremlin, but as 
long as the U.S. is unable to secure 
Israel’s withdrawal from occu- 
pied Arab lands they will turn to 
the Russians for support. 

It is thus a complex and dan- 
gerous game which now unfolds in 
the Middle East. The West’s secu- 
rity and stability are at stake. It 
behooves all parties to perceive 
this and keep the momentum of 
negotiation going. 


A heavyweight for labor 


President Ford made an ex- 
cellent choice in picking John 
Dunlop to replace Peter Brennan 
as Secretary of Labor. 

With unemployment at 8.2 per- 
cent at last count and still climb- 
ing, with 7.5 million persons out of 
work, Mr. Dunlop can have few 
illusions about the demands that 
lie ahead. The administration does 
not expect employment to im- 
prove much even by election day a 
year and a half hence. 

The rally of 8,000 auto workers 
last week in Washington gener- 
ated fiery denunciations of admin- 
istration policy. It might have 
been only a harbinger of what 
labor will do in its attempts to 
influence Washington. Labor 
wants a stronger unemployment 
package, expanded healthcare, as 
well as a faster economic recov- 
ery and aid for especially hard-hit 
industries such as automaking. 

In this atmosphere, it would 
have been impossible for Mr. Ford 
to have recruited another man like 
Mr. Brennan from the ranks of 
labor itself. Mr. Brennan had been 
picked by President Nixon at a 
time when the Nixon White House 
was wooing the working-class 
vote. Brennan’s building trades 
followers in New York had given 
the kind of pro- Vietnam, antistu- 


dent, hard-hat backing the admin- 
istration liked. 

Mr. Dunlop, a Harvard econo- 
mist seasoned by years of labor 
mediation and high-level Washing- 
ton experience, is definitely more 
a man for the present hour. He 
headed the Cost of Living Council 
during the third and fourth phases 
of the recent wage ( price controls 
era. He emerged from the ex- 
ercise with his objectivity intact. 
He is realist enough to know that 
controls may again one day be 
tried. If they are, he would favor 
an industry-by-industry approach, 
instead of applying blanket rules 
for an entire economy which could 
cause costly and unnecessary 
pressures an many industries. 

Mr. Dunlop is a man of decided 
views. He can be expected to wade 
into White House skirmishes 
with such outspoken officials as 
Treasury Secretory Simon. Labor 
leaders expect that Mr. Dunlop 
will represent their case accura- 
tely. 

Mr. Ford can expect very vocal 
opposition in the coming months 
from Democratic labor. But he 
has gained a point in choosing a 
heavyweight as labor chief, and 
not merely someone to hold la- 
bor’s hand while joblessness soars 
and inflation still hangs at a 
double-digit 11 percent rate. 


‘We’re just wild about Eubie’ 


Harvard University last week 
honored another venerable but 
still lively institution — Eubie 
Blake. 

If Mr. Blake were only the 
composer of ‘ 'I’m Just Wild About 
Harry” and “Memories of You,” 
he would lay his own captivating 
claim on the public ear no less 
than, say, T.S. Eliot, whose recep- 
tion by a Harvard audience at the 
peak of his poetic fame came to 
mind when Mr. Blake received 
repeated standing ovations at the 
same classic Sanders Theater Fri- 
day night. 

But with all due respect. Mr. 
Blake performs his works better 
than Eliot ever did, and for the 
past decade or so of his return 
from obscurity he has been prov- 
ing that age cannot wither nor 
custom stale a man who really 
knows how to play the piano. 

So university spokesmen rightly 
said that Harvard was honoring 
itself in honoring Mr. Blake on his 
92nd birthday. “We’re just wild 
about Eubie,” sang Emme Kemp 
and Mazy Louise, two fellow en- 
tertainers who are beginning a 


tour to bring the Blake music to 
the campus circuit. And Harvard 
obviously agreed, as it rushed Mr. 
Blake from event to event — with 
students who had inspired the 
whole thing complaining that he 
had more energy than they did. He 
was still going strong at the Fac- 
ulty Club at midnight after the 
main concert; professors and stu- 
dents hung on his sharp-focused 
words of reminiscence about his 
old partner Noble Sissle, choir 
leader Hall Johnson, jazz star 
Benny Goodman, and others. 

An eloquent footnote to chang- 
ing times was Harvard’s asking 
Mrs. Eva Fisher to take a bow 
from the audience. Mr. Blake's 
senior by a few years, Mrs. Fisher 
ran a Boston rooming house where 
he, Duke Ellington, Bill Robinson, 
and other black entertainers 
stayed in the days when they were 
not welcome at the downtown 
hotels. That was "tor back, far 
back,” Mrs. Fisher now recalls. 
Eubie Blake at Harvard was both 
a reminder of progress and a 
heartlifting ragtime challenge to 
keep it going. 



The Christian Sctonea Monitor 


Readers write 


Education and population 


To lln Christen Science Monitor. 

Unfortunately the Monitor educa- 
tion article by Ralph Stalger con- 
tained both erroneous Information 
and oversimplifications. 

Mr. Stalger glibly stated: “Popu- 
lation growth in our country is now 
zero; numbers of pupils in our class- 
rooms have shrunk; the need for new 
teachers has decreased sharply. ” 

Population growth hi this country 
has not stopped, nor is It likely to do so 
shortly. The June, 1974. fertility sur- 
vey conducted by the Census Bureau 
found that every 1,000 wives aged 18 - 
24 expected about 2,100 children over 
the course of their lifetimes. Since 
this number is about equal to the 
num ber needed for replacement only, 
many people assumed ZPG had ar- 
rived. 

Alas, even If these women prove to 
be representative of all women In 
their age group who will ultimately 
marry and even if they have the 
number of children they predict, the 
population will continue to grow for a 
number of years! . . . The latest 
population estimate from the. Census 
Bureau figures that births exceeded 
deaths last year by about 1 , 200 , 000 . 

As to numbers of schoolchildren: It 
is true that the number of births 
declined from 1960 to 1968, increased 
somewhat from 1968 to 1971, and 
resumed declining from 1971 until 
now. Can we thereby conclude that 
the number of births will continue to 
decline if not ad infinitum, at least for 
the next 10-15 years? The answer to 
this is not a simple no: it is that we 
cannot know with great certainty 
what will happen. The decrease in 
births In the ’ 60 s reflected changes in 


Let’s think 


A President in the making 


As everyone says, Gerald Ford has 
begun to look like a president 
Most say it's a good thing, and a few 
say it's bad. The criticism is largely 
based on doubts about the President’s 
energy program. There's fear that the 
speed with which the impart tax is 
being applied may force the nation 
Into ill-considered and harmful ac- 
tions. 

The objections are minimal. Con- 
gress has still an open opportunity to 
construct whatever energy program 
it considers best, modifying what the 
President has set in train. Nothing 
really irrevocable is under way. 

And the emergence of a decisive 
President is an immense gain. Presi- 
dent Ford knows, of course, that the 
new Congress is unpredictable and in 
many ways adverse to his own long- 
est-held convictions. Perhaps he 
could have made an alliance with the 
former baronial leaders of the con- 
gressional committees. The new 
chairmen, pressed by the newly 
elected contingents in the House, are 
going to think for themselves. 

A pleasing choice 
The President's major need Is to 
base Ids new decisiveness upon ad- 
visers and programs which have 
Impressive substance. For this he still 
requires the recruitment of more 
capable people. Possibly the most 
encouraging single step he has taken 
— apart from his general display of 
energy and decisiveness — was the 
appointment of Edward Levi as Attor- 


By Erwin D. Canham 
ney General. Seldom has such an 
appointment pleased such a wide 
range of lawyers and jurists. 

Tn no office is genuine independence 
and firmness of character more 
needed. If the new Attorney General 
is actually able to maintain careful 
supervision over the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation — as should have 
been done down through toe years — 
One major reform will he on the way 
to achievement. It would not be 
necessary to experiment with difficult 
and constitutionally uncertain de- 
vices for separating the Department 
of Justice from partisan political 
control. The job can be dene by an 
attorney general of sufficient integ- 
rity. 

Advantages held 

As time goes on. President Ford 
should learn how to use the wide- 
ranging capability of the executive 
branch. He has immense advantages 
over Congress, whose committees 
have inadequate staffs for construc- 
tive policymaking, and constant divi- 
sions and rivalries within and be- 
tween the branches. 

President Ford also has great hand- 
1 leaps. The adverse majorities of Con- 
gress, the manifest present flow of 
public opinion, the Inherited burden of 
such policies as Indo-China: all these 
and other elements make his lead- 
ership of a decimated minority party ■ 
dubious. 

Frankly, I believe Mr. Ford will 
continue to show strengths, will grow 


in office. He relishes his job. He is no 
mere caretaker. He feels the possi- 
bilities of power as the engines of 
government throb under ids hand. He 
has not shrunk from decisions. Far 
from It, he has plunged into decisions 
(like toe Nixon pardon) with virtually 
no consultation ariri at Impulsive 
speed. He has been burned once or 
twice, and must know it. It is incon- 
ceivable that he does not regret the 
economic attitudes of last fall, espe- 
cially the ludicrous WIN buttons. 

Wise advice needed 

. Meantime, the openness and de- 
cency of President Ford continue to 
be great assets. As an experienced 
legislator, be is used to defeats. He 
had more of them than he -had of 
victories in his quarter century in the 
House. Thus he can live with what 
Congress does to him in the coming 
months. - 

He will be strong and effective to 
the degree that he does actually listen 
to careful, wise advice. Perhaps he 
will learn a big lesson in the ‘struggle 
over the energy program. And in the 
confrontation over aid to South Viet- 
nam, or Cambodia. His worst heri- 
tage, which comes not only from the 
Nixon years, Is Indo-China. Already 
the mistake of going heavily into 
Vietnam grievously wounded two 
presidents. It should not destroy a 
third. 

. Learning, the hard way;/ Gerald 
Ford may well turn into an hnpres- 
sive President 


Washington 

What Republican Sen. Charles H. 
Percy said about the need for Israel to 
avoid a preemptive war and move 
now toward conciliation really doesn't 
go too far beyond what his Demo- 
cratic colleague from Illinois, Sen. 
A dial Stevenson, in, said reoently at 
a dinner in Chicago when he was 
being honored as Israel bond 1 'man of 
the year.’’ 

In that speech, which got little if 
any national attention, Mr. Steven- 
son, within the context of expressing 
complete support for Israel, made it 
clear that if Israel moved to preemp- 
tive war it would lose the backing of 
the United States. The key statement 
was this: “A preemptive strike by 
Israel. . . would be followed by an oil 
embargo against all the major oil- 
cohsumlng nations. Such a strike, 
however much disguised, would for- 
feit U.S. support for Israel, and cause 
world depression.” 

Now Senator Percy’s central ar- 
gument was also that a preemptive 
war would lose U.S. backing. He was 
more specific than Stevenson, assert- 
ing that support for Israel from the 
Senate, under those circumstances, 
would likely not be there. 

Stevenson also suggested con- 
ciliation by Israel — but he put it in 
gentler words, indicating he thought 
both Israelis and Arabs were now of a 
mood to compromise. 

Senator Percy was more specific. 
He said Israel should act to seek an 
accommodatian by moving back now 
“essentially to the 1967 borders, 11 And 
he went on to say that if there were 
not such a move to conciliation on 
Israel's part, it could no longer “count 


Toward conciliation In the Mideast 

By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 


on” the 70 senators who, be said, have 
always gone all-out to provide appro- 
priations for aid to Israel. 

The point here is this : Percy stirred 
lip a hornet’s .nest of displeasure 
within the Jewish community In Chi- 
cago' — 'as well as elsewhere in 
Jewish-American centers — as the 
result of his words. Many Jevfs re- 
garded' the Percy comments as In- 
dicating a senator they long had 
regarded as a friend on the Israeli 
issue had deserted them. Stevenson 
evoked no such criticism, again be- 
cause his words were clothed in a 
Speech largely directed toward reaf- 
firming his backing of Israel. 

. Lost in the news stories (or, at leant 
in the headlines) on Percy published 
fa Chicago was the- fact that the 
Senator also went out of his way to 
stress his support for maintaining and 
protecting Israel. He even wait so far 
as to say the U.S. should furnish 
troops if. Israel were invaded ' and 
asking for such help in order to 
survive. He said that such military 
help should be done within the frame- 
work of an international police force, 
if at all possible. 

What may have nettled the Jewish 
community — and this facet of the 
Percy position was more widely publi- 
cized — was that Mr. Percy said he 
would favor the . use of a similar 
international farce to step to and help 
the Arabs if Israel invaded and the' 
Arabs calledfor help. 

' But what also unsettled many was 
Senator Percy’s comment, made af- 
ter having spent several weeks to the 
Mideast, that lie thought the Palestine . 
liberation Organization was now 


“relatively moderate” and that Israel 
should deal with that group, Steven- 
son did not go that far. He said, 
“There is some hope that the FLO 
may now be subjected to new re- 
straints and moderating influences.” 
He did not recommend Israel nego- 
tiating with the PLO at this time. 

All this is to say that among 
senators regarded as pro-Israel in the 
past Senator Percy may very well be 
the “toughest” to his call for Israel to 
be conciliatory in the Mideast or face 
the consequences in the Senate. But 
Stevenson has also been just as close 
to Jews who strongly support Israel 
and who are so toflnantini on this 
Issue in Congress. Ana, while speak- 
ing much more softly, he clearly 
hinted that Israel had better watch its 
step now to dealing with the Arabs or 
it might losecongression&l support. 

Further, there are other . “did 
friends”-of IsraeHn the Senate — and 
to the House, too — who are taktog-a 
closer, longer look at Israel and Its 


the age of marriage, in the timing a 
births, and in the desired family size 
The decreases in the '70a reflect as 
well the availability of legal abortions 
and the uncertain, not to say gloomy 
economic picture. 

Women cannot postpone 
bearing Indefinitely and still have 
children. In this country it la also 
highly unlikely that a majority of 
women will delay marriage beyond 
age 25 (four years above the current 
median). We can reasonably conclude 
that even the current economic condi- 
tions cannot retard an upturn in births 
Indefinitely. 

As fairing figures for new teachers 
attest, the market for new teachers 
has decreased sharply since 1968. The 
drop in the birthrate and the sub- 
sequent drop to elementary school 
enrollment was only one of the con- 
tributing factors. The demand for 
teachers depends not only upon 
changes in the number of students to 
be educated but upon changes in the 
quality of education desired and in the 
replacement rate of current teachers. 

In this country, relatively few 
teachers plan to teach until retire- 
ment age. But the current recession 
has probably lowered the rate at 
which teachers can voluntarily leave 
their profession. 

Another consideration is that for- 
merly many women planned to retire, 
if not permanently, at least for a 
goodly number of years when they 
began childbearing. Given the prob- 
able effect of the women's movement, 
the availability of quality child care 
facilities, and the provisions now 
often made for a year or two of 
maternity leave without loss of em- 
ployment, the rate at which women 
leave teaching for “traditional” rea- 
sons should also be going down. 

All the above factors acting in 
concert have reduced the demand for 
teachers at the same time the large 
birth cohorts from the late ’40s and 
the ’50s have flooded into the labor 
force. The resultant glut is totally 
understandable; how long it will per- 
sist Is another question, not easily 
resolvable. 

B. Meredith Barb 
Department of HEW 

Washington 

Men’s year 1976? 

To The Christian Science Monitor: 

Re: Tour editorial “Women’s year 
1975.” . 

What we need now are more happy 
families with women as the center of 
the home and fathers taking a more 
active role in child rearing; not 
children being shipped off to a day 
care center while the mother works. I 
have never known a family in which 
the mother works thatl consider to be 
happy. Ironically, these people often 
say that they must work for economic 
reasons, when better economy could 
In fact be achieved by eliminating the 
child care bills, convenience foods, 
and other expenses resulting from the 
mother working. 

In regard to the sports con- 
frontation, I certainly do not see how 
the women’s sports advocates expect 
colleges to fund programs that do not 
return revenues, as men’s sports do. 
In most “big money” sports, the 
women’s versions are, let’s he honest, 
plainly hot as exciting from a paying 
spectator's point of view. 

In all fairness, is 1976 going to be 
men’s year? 

Morrisvllle, Vt. James O. Perkins 

Buckley vs labor law 

To TiM Christian Sconce Monitor 

The editorial “William Buckley vs 
labor law” leads this reader to believe 
there is need of clarification about the 
function of AFTRA. (American Fed- 
eration of Television and Radio Art- 
ists). 

First, the union does not influence 
or restrict the views of any member. 
Mr. Buckley certainly has the pre- 
rogative of not Joining AFTRA if be is 
anti-unio n. He m ay not need the many 
benefits AFTRA offers. Most of us are 
grateful for them. 

Mr. Buckley may speak editorially 
mi any radio or TV station without 
being obliged to join, but the activity 
in question is his show. This is 
usually with one or more guests and a 
‘ participating audience, on which Mr. 
Buckley acts as moderator — and, 
lncldently, espouses his own opinions, 
it is an interesting, informative pro- 
gram and belongs to the category of 
entertainment. Therefore, if Mr. 
Buckley wishes to continue, as a 
performer, he should be willing to 
subjugate bis personal prejudice and 


requests for kid They haven't gp okfeg ■■ Majority of per form ers who 

mCSS d "*" 016 ***** of ASTRA mem- 

for their votes before they make their 
reluctance on this issue clear. But 
close-in watchers of the congressional 
scene say a! new mood is developing hi' 

Congress. It is not anti-tonel in 
thrust; It is . simply a tendency of 
Congress — and, particularly, those 
who are called "friends of torahi” to 
Congress — to take a harder look at 
Israel and what it may want inlhe 

, way of military akL - 


berstop. 

There are many ways we aU make 
concessions to benefit the majority, 
isn’t that part of democracy in ac- 
tion? 

New York SMrIey Howard 

- AFTRA Member 


, Mr. Sperling is chief of the 
Washington bureau of The Cfirfafe- 
tidn Science Monitor h' ? : 


- . Letters , -expressing readers' 
views are /welcome. Each re- 
ceives editorial . consideration i 
though only a selection c an Jke 
published and hone, individually 
acknowledged. AU are subject to 
condensation; V ; 
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